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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
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THESE ARE TEE Huss ; (EARMARKS OF QUALITY, 


USED ON THE 1898 


CRAWFOR 





BICYCIHS. 


> eg (\) / {| ADVANTAGES: 


Spoke has direct pull. 


This is one of their good points. They have others, just as good. No bend on spoke; 
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NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 


We have a Chainless Wheel, too. 
t 


But nothing is 
Too good for 


CRAWFORDS. 
FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ) 
ST. PAUL, MINN., ‘ Write for Catalogue. 
Sole Northwestern Distributers. } It will interest you. 
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Fiudson, Wis. Guaibene 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





(Under 
former 
management 


——o 

19 Miles | Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 

tail ae 4 é ni" East of | for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
bee ‘ ie, r WOlse4 Soe eee) St. Paul, Boiler Plants, Electric Lighting and Power Plants 
OLIVER . a 4 P . - aaa | (Central station and isolated plants), 
WENDELL eM Pare rt : i A eo ; M &0.B. RE. | Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
HoumMEs . a ae ia ; (op . adsed | Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Santantue oe > J , Heating and Ventilating Plants. 
Sanatorium.) sti $y [ee Sb Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment | CHAS. F. LO . 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. Member American Society of Civil Engineers 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and | : ; s 
All Forms of Treatment, Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. Civil Engineer, 


EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. | 94 East Fourth St., . St. PAUL, MINN. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; | 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


ae ib SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. WN. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
or further information address . o ® 
THE SAMATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


————_____—____—— - ——— | Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 


TTT woo ° | Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
oi Dw by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 
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Is « big hit in fountain pen making, ane 1s a distinctive 

Parker feature. Not only does it teed the ink perfectly, THorouGHseRED 

but prevents soiled fingers. DACHSHUNDES 
BRIGHT DEALERS SELL THE 


as: S. Parker Fountain Pen 


bright people want them. Don’t take jyst ‘‘a fountain pen,” but insist 
x a Parker. ¢ ine catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 


1 for the asking 
THE PARKER PEN OO., No. 14 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. ot.Aee Sea ee SEA, 
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THE ALASKA TRANSPORTATION & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 


incorrorateo. QOapital, $5,000,000. NON-ASSESSABLE. 


HON. T. BR. POSTER, of Vicksburg, Miss., President. PRED. A.OTTE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The following eminent men who are among our principal stockholders and incorporators: 


HON. WM. E. MASON, United States Senator 
from Illinois, Chicago. 

ALBERT C. BLATZ, President Val Blatz Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. W.GRIFFITH, President First Nat’l Bank, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

J. B. LEGNARD, Capitalist, Legnard Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FRANK A. HECHT of Charles Kaestner & Co., 
General Machinery, Builders of Breweries 
and Malt Houses, Chicago. 

D.G. EDWARDS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mngr. Chicago, 
Ind. & Louisville R. R. (Monon Route), 
Chicago. 


| 


| 


T. R. FOSTER, Fostoria and Vicksburg, Miss. 

ALEXANDER I. BLADE, Secretary and Treas- 
urer A. Blade & Son Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. M. PHILLIPS, Cashier First Nat'l Bank, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

J. E. DOYLE, Manager American Carriage Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

DR. ROBERT WALLACE HARDON, Columbus 
Memorial Bldg , Chicago. 

HON. CHAS. H. HOGLUND, Chicago. 

W.H. WATSON, President Pioneer Furniture 
Co. Eau Claire, Wis. 

FRANK JOHNSON, Vice-President Drovers’ 
National Bank, Washington Court House, O. 

L. B. DAVIES, President Michigan Medicine 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SIDNEY B. JONES, City Passenger Agent the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. R., 
Chicago. 

RUDOLPH M. PATTERSON, of Patterson, 
Shephard & Co., Chicago. 

EDWARD F. KENNEDY, late Manager John 
M. Smythe Co., Chicago. 

GEO. W. SHEPHERD, of Willis & Shepherd, 
South Chicago. 

JOHN LEAHY, General Southern Agent Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton KR. R., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

WILLIAM A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger 
Agent Queen & Crescent Route, Chicago. 


F. 8S. MORDAUNT, General Manager The Vicks- 


W. O. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent “Queen F. H. WICKETT, Late Atty. Northern Pacific 


& Orescent Koute,” Cincinnati. 
FRED A. OTTE, late Cashier Shelby Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


R. R .. Chicago. 





lin, Chicago. 


Have formed this company for the purpose of starting expedi- 
tions to Alaska, thoroughly equipped with talent, brains, energy, 
capital, influence and experience. 


Own Specially Chartered Steamers Direct for the Gold | 


Fields of the Klondyke and Alaska Generally. 


While we will send a certain number of men to the gold fields | 
who will devote their exclusive time to discovering and taking | 


up mining claims and working them with the latest and most 


improved methods, our principal business and specialty is that 


of doing a 


jeneral Trading, Mercantile and Transportation 
Business. 


We will take with us an ENORMOUS STOCK OF GOODS of | 


all classes and description that can be sold and used to advantage 
in a new mining country. Experience of a great many years in 
Montana, Colorado and Australia has taught us just what is re- 
quired, and there is fully as much money in selling mer- 
chandise to the miners and prospectors as there is in finding and 
washing gold; but gold itself will not be overlooked. 

We will control our own steamers and our own boats and barges up 
the Yukon. We will also have an overland route from Juneau, St. 
Michael’s or Dyea. We will be among the very first in the field This 
company is organized and will be conducted for mutual profit and mu- 
tual protection. The names of our charter members, stockholders and 
directors are sufficient guarantee of the integrity and solidity of this 
company. According to serious study and well collected information 
we feel songuine to be able to 


Earn in the Next Twelve Months an Immense Income, 
Thereby Paying Sure and Profitable Dividends 
to our Stockholders. 


EDWARD C. WESTMAN, of Westman & Soder- 


This company will bave its | 





burg Land, Manufacturing and Improve- 
ment Co., Chicago. 

HENRY H. FULLER, formerly of Snow & 
Dickinson, Chicago. 


With the mines that we will gain and operate, with the numer- 
ous stores and supply houses that we will conduct, with the 
transportation facilities that we will possess, with other vast 
advantages that it would not be policy for us to enumerate, 

ENORMOUS PROFITS CANNOT FAIL. 


FORTUNES ARE MADE QUICKLY.—Fortunes are made in legiti- 
mate speculations. An opportunity of this kind has not presented 


| itself since the California days of ’49. Will you sit idle and see such 
chances pass you by, and will you be one of the people that say, “I had the. 


opportunity, but I missed it?” Better be the one person to say, ‘“The op- 
portunity was presented to me and I grasped it." We need an additional 
million dollars within the next sixty days to develop and carry out our 
gigantic plans. You can come in on the ground floor.—you can be one of 
the originators—be one among the first. A share of stock, its full face 
value, will be sold to you at the rate of 


$1.00 Pik SitARE 


(NON-ASSESSABLE.) 


If you cannot afford to buy more than one, buy one; if you buy 
ten, so much the better—a hundred, still better. 

We are offering the public the grandest enterprise ond investment of the day; 
anyone with a small amount of money has an opportunity to make a fortune in 
this gold and trading expedition and can stay comfortably at home. 

Our first expedition will leave in April. arriving in the gold valley of 
Alaska in May. Our next expedition will follow within one or two weeks 
after the first. and after that our special steamers and our special tran- 
sportation facilities will follow each other at regular intervals. Everything 
that human ingenutty can devise or think of to crown our labor with success will. be 
carried with us and done by our representatives. We shall almost at once com- 
mence the purchase of our supplies and our equipment, consequently you 
can become part of us and embrace this opportunity and MAKE YOUR OWN 
FORTUNE, OR AT LEAST AN ENORMOUS PROFIT, On a small investment. You 
MUST ACT QUICKLY, and the only way to act is to WRITE US AT ONCE, statin 
HOW MANY SHARES OF STOCK YOU WANT, inclosing currency, New Yor 
exchange, or in a registered letter the amount of money to cover the pay- 
ment of your stock at the rate of $100 per share, and upon receipt of your 
letter and the money the stock will be at once returned to you with full 
details, and you will be posted and kept informed from time to time of the 


progress of this company, and every month after the expedition has landed you 
will receive such dividends and profits as your stock ie entithd to. Be among the 
frat. The stock will be sold to a limited amount at par for a short peried; tf you 
are able to partictpate, do so at once. Address and make all money payable to 


THE ALASKA TRAN SPORTATION & DEVELOPMENT CoO., 


Fisher Building, Cor. Van Buren and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 


Send stamps for copy of ‘ALASKA NEWS,” and also our Special Transportation Offer, including transportation to the Klondyke 
and food for one year at $600. This will interest you if you intend going. If not, our stock offer should interest you and 
YOU SHOULD BECOME ONE OF OUR STOCKHOLDERS. 
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Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


yes 


Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.0 0; $2.50; with bath, $3.00, 











The Comfortable Cure. 


Endorsed by leading Physicians for quick relief of insomnia and all nervous troubles, 
and curing La Grippe, Asthma, Bronchitis and all pulmonary ailments while you 
are abed and asleep. The aromatic 


sprucr park BED COMFORTABLES 


made of the tender inner bark of the Canadian Spruce Tree stripped in the spring 

when the sap Is rising in the tree, and converted into a soft, smooth sheet as pliable 

ascloth, They are an inestimable boon to the sick and a luxury to those whoenjoy 
ood health. 

9 Price at dealers $2.00, or send two dollars for sample Spruce Bark Bed Comfortable, 

full bed size, shipped carriage and duty free anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, packed 

in a wooden bag and handsomely polished to show the natural grain of the wood,and | 











yet pliable as the silk with which it is lined. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Send for booklet with numerous testimonials. Address 


Manufacturers of King's Balsamic Spruce Cough Syrup. JONES & CO., Department E. M., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





VINELAND 


Land Sale contract No. 205 was drawn on 
October 25, in a little over one year from 
the opening. Many are increasing their 
holdings even at advanced prices, be- 
cause of their great success the first year. 
The mild, healthful, invigorating winters 
attract settlers from the cold plains. 
Thermometer rarely down to zero. No 
deep snows. No heavy winds. Pulmon- 
ary diseases unknown. Seasons as long 
as those of Norfolk, Virginia. Climate 
cooler than Southern California, so pro- 
ducing fruits of superior flavor. Profits 
in fine fruits, $200 to $500 per acre. 
Near a rich old town. Good schools and 
churches. Ten acres enough. Excellent 
opportunities for young men, and for 
men of experience and capital in business 


and manufacturing. Ample markets. 


KING-JONES CO., Department E. M., Toronto, Canada, or LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, and 
CONCORD, VINELAND, WASHINGTON. 




















The Twin Cities’ Great Bargain Center.—_Mail Orders Filled Without Delay. 


















three-score complete _— stiticetnanntastintecninassiatasialiagialg 
stores under the roof 


stores throughout the 
city. The Big Store has 
thousands of customers 
daily and is known as 


= 


ishment,and itis really 
a complete city in itself. 
All the newest things 


store first. te is the 
place to trade. Our a 
mail order department 
is the most complete of 


and orders are filled 
the same day received. 
Trading can be safely — 


Free writing-room and reception parlors for the use Our New Book | Free Nursery located on the balcony, where the 
of the Big Store visitors. Stationery furnished free. | little tots can be left in the care of trained nurses 
A most convenient place for attending to correspond- Cata/ogue Sent Free.| while the parents shop or make calls. The children 
ence. All visitors cordially invited to make use of it. are as Safely cared for as though they were at home. 

The Big Store covers Our cash system is the wonder of visitors. No waiting for change or shrieking for We send a score of 


A THIRD OF A BLOCK, | cash. The system, which cost $12,000.00, is the most complete one west of Chicago. The | buyers, heads of depart- 
solid, and has four floors | circuit is made by the tiny cash carriers through the miles of brass tubing, within the 
of bargains. There are | space of a few seconds. Strangers watch it for hours. It is a marvel of convenience. 


of this establish- 

ment, and each is more 

completely stocked 

than the specialty * * 

the “STORE OF THE © Big Store. Every time a 

PEOPLE.” There are manufacturer wishes to 

over five hundred em- realize cash on a lot of 

playess in this estab- fresh, seasonable mer- 
4 chandise,we get the first 


¥, - 4 4--~ AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, pos agg ia tna 


° ° a 
an establishment in 
Momuneestnes | Minneapolis, - Minnesota. | tasers 
# a e close of a season, 


ments. to New York City 

| and the other Eastern 
trade centers twice or 
__| three timesa year. They 
control the markets 
with their immense pur- 
chases and, buying for 
cash only in large lots, 
low prices are secured. 
We turn our stocks 
9 | quickly over and are 
oe Ld rapt 
profits e ople get 
the benefits of our reat 
purchasing facilities 
and that is why they 
are such friends of the 





notification, and if the 
lot is as represented we 


are the largest of any 
store west of Chicago, | 
and our prices are lower 
than any would-be com- 
petitors. We do not car- 


if goods are left, we 
have a clearance sale 





done by mailandwith- ~~ 








arecomplied with with- 


TO PLEASE. department, as well as vegetables and fruits. 


out delay. We are pleas- Our cold-storage plant is the most wonderful and interest-inspiring affair in the | the store. That is the 
ed to receive requests | Northwest. There are thousands of cubic feet of ice-cold air in the midst of the estab- | reason all our goods are 
oc Comttiod with with, | lishment. We protect fur garments from tke-moths by placing them within, and also | time. We are thecater- 
out delay. Ovuraimis | have apartments in this gigantic refrigemttor for storing cold meats for our meat | ers to the people in all 


which gets them out of 


fresh and new all the 





wearables. 












Free check-room on the balcony, next to nursery, | gend in your name We have a basement restaurant where a lunch can 
where inconvenient bundles can be checked free of | be secured for tive cents without leaving the building. 
charge while the owner visits the various departments | @*@addressforour | 4 table d’hote dinner will be served for 25 cents. 


| 
| 
of the store or looks about the city. No charge for it. Free Catalogue. Everything home-like and free from unpleasantness | 




















Special Attention Given Out-ofTown Customers. 
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MARVELS OF INDIAN ARCHERY. 


By L. P. 


It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, that 
our American Indians have discarded the use 
of the bow and arrow and have universally 
adopted the white man’s outfit for hunting 
purposes. 

So far is this from being true, that these 
primitive implements are still largely used by 
many of our Northwestern tribes. Especially 
is this the case among Indian boys yet too 
young to manipulate modern firearms, and 
those very old men who are persistently prone 
to cling to the rude ways of their ruder ances- 
tors. It seems paradoxical to say that a typical 
Puget Sound Indian can kill as many deer or 
bag as many ducks, in a day’s hunt with his 





bow and arrows, as a white man can secure 


Venen. 


peating rifie has outstripped the capabilities of 
the bow, but it has by no means lowered the 
record of that humble instrument. While it 
is doubtless within the province of science to 
still improve the firearm, the more primitive 
weapon has probably reached its highest ex- 
cellence. 


The symmetrical contour of the Indian-made 


bow as a product of human skill, and its mar- 
velous handling, are but the natural resultants 
of a lineal progress coming down through the 
ages from a remote starting point. It is un- 


questionably true that untutored skill is hered- 


itary, and that the frontier Indian uses his 


bow and arrow today, as his ancestors used | 


theirs a million of moons ago. I have seen 
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BONE, OR HORN. 


THE SHAFT. 











THE SAME, INSERTED AND BOUND WITH THONGS OF SINEW. 


with a modern rifle and shotgun, but such is 
the fact. With the simple equipments of his 
fathers, the red man is today the peer of his 
pale-faced brother. 

In the outset, it will be well for the un- 
initiated to bear in mind thata genuine Indian 
bow, in the hands of its dusky master, is a 
more formidable weapon than it is generally 
supposed to be. Indeed, it often becomes the 
bow of Ulysses; for, in many instances among 
the remoter tribes, the length of this weapon 
is equal to the stature of its owner, and of so 
severe an elasticity as to be quite useless in the 
hands of a white man. 

The admirable execution of the modern re- 


*This paper is composed largely from notes gathered 
by the author personally among the natives of the 
Pacific Coast from Oentral America to British Co- 





lumbia. 





little Indian boys, with their diminutive fish- 
bone bows and reed arrows, fashioned by them- 
selves, shoot copper cents from the topof a 
stake at a distance of thirty yards; and this 
they would continue to do, rarely missing, so 
long as we sightseers were pleased to put up 
the tempting targets. Now, a short calcula- 
tion will suffice to show what this unschooled 
markmanship signifies. A copper cent, at thirty 
yards’ distance, is almost exactly comparable 
to an army regulation target of six-inch di- 
ameter at a distance of two hundred and forty 
yards. If achievements such as these are but 
the sport of children on the sunny side of their 
teens, what shall be said of the records of their 
sires, bronzed old hunters and warriors who 
shoot to live, and shoot to kill? But let us 
follow an Indian who goes into the forest with 
bow and quiver in quest of deer. 








Old Lo knows nothing about the enlightened 
and iniquitous practice of running deer with 
hounds. His is the ‘‘still-hunt’’ method, handed 
down from father to son from time quite im- 
memorial. The real Indian dog is a miserable 
cur at best, wholly unfitted for hunting pur- 
poses; having descended, in all probability, 
from the wolf and coyote. Thus the Indian 
hunts as he was taught to hunt, and he can no 
more change his native tactics than the Ethi- 
opian can change his skin or the leopard his 
spots. 

Having reached the grounds known to be 
frequented by the timid animals, the Indian 
hunter adopts the role of a feline beast of prey, 
prowling along under cover of fern thickets, or 
the interlaced branches of small-growth tim- 
ber. The ground returns no sound from the 
measured tread of his moccasined feet, nor is 
there heard so much as the crackling of a dry 
twig in his pathway. 

Unseen and unheard, he slowly nears the 
border of some miniature prairie or forest oasis, 
when, lo! a herd of five, seven or more deer are 
browsing the tender herbage within easy bow- 
shot. He now strives to make a short detour, 
so as to come up on the leeward side of 
the herd, and then, if possible, he singles 
out for his first choice an animal 
partially if not wholly screened 
from his fellows by 
intervening foliage. 

Mark, now, how his 
weird eyes gleam— 
nay, are all aflame 
with expectancy! See 
how his lithe body 
swaysand writhes as 
he essays to find even 
the smallest opening 
in his leafy ambus- 
cade, through which 
the line of sight may 
penetrate! But, list! 
He has spotted his 
victim, the bow re- 
coils, and, in a trice, 
a fat buck lies prone 
upon the ground, 
with his throat pierc- 
ed by the agate ar- 
row-point. The In- 
dian has no occasion, 
like the white hunt- 
er, for using his knife 
to bleed the animal, 
for the cunningly- A CEDAR-BARK QUIVER. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF BOWS. 


devised shaft was deftly grooved to permit the 
free outflow of blood from the wound. The 


arrow-heads for killing the larger animals are | 


also chipped out wide and flat, in order to cut 
as broad a gash as possible when they bury 
themselves in the vital parts of their victims. 

The twang of the bowstring and whiz of the 
arrow are lost in the murmur of the forest; so 
there is seldom any alarm given to the re- 
mainder of the herd, and the Indian kills as 
many animals as may serve to meet his neces- 
sities. But nothing is wasted, for he never 
kills in sport or for pastime. Unlike the white 
man’s ethics of cruelty, the Indian’s religion 
teaches him that the Great Spirit made all 
food animals to be sacredly utilized. Thus, 
save in the case of dangerous beasts of prey, 
the denizens of the forests have inalienable 
rights which the Indian is bound by his ances- 
tral code of honor to respect. 

Having dropped his last deer, the hunter has 
only to dress and trice up the carcasses out of 
the reach of marauding animals till he carries 
them to his wigwam, and a profitable day’s 
work has been done. 

Thus will it be seen that noiseless weapons 
and the utter absence of outcry are important 
factors wholly in favor of the red man. Not 
so, however, with the civilized sportsman and 
his elaborate outfit. The reverberating report 
of every discharge of his gun is his bane, and 
little less terror inspiring to beast and bird 
than the hideous cries of the hounds. Sally- 
ing forth with his murderous canine crew, 
animated nature is paralyzed for miles around, 
and he is reduced to the precarious chances 
of taking birds on the wing, and the larger 
animals while in maddened flight. There isa 
passage in Holy Writ that is most strikingly 
in point, as tending to show the excellence of 
marksmanship in ancient times: 

‘‘Now, therefore take, I pray thee, thy weap- 
ons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to 
the field and take me some venison.” Genesis, 
XXVIL., 3. And the story goes on to recite 
that sau, obeying his father Isaac, ‘‘went to 
the field to hunt for venison,’’ and brought in 
a fat deer in about the same length of time that 
Jacob consumed in killing and dressing two 
kids from the flock, to please his designing 
mother. This incident, illustrating an occur- 
rence in the common affairs of rural life, very 
plainly evidences that we have not presented 
an overdrawn picture regarding the question 
under consideration. 

In killing ducks on the water, a similar dif- 
ference of procedure exists between the repre- 
sentatives of the two races as has been shown 
to be true in the hunting of larger game. The 
white man may kill haif a dozen birds at the 
first shot, or none atall. In either case, the 
birds take wing and fly several miles, perhaps, 
before again alighting in a favorable locality. 
Right here the Indian proves himself the su- 


| perior strategist, all things considered. Let us 
| follow him as he goes forth in his little ‘‘ca- 
nim’’ on some inlet of Puget Sound. His 
canim, or canoe, is a long, low dug-out, more 
resembling, at a distance, a piece of driftwood 
| than anything else. In the bow of his canoe 
he erects a miniature thicket of deftly inter- 
twined fir and cedar boughs, trailing in light 
festoons over the sides of the little craft. Be- 
neath this leafy canopy the wily Indian poises 
himself upon bis knees or sits squat in the 
bottom of the canoe, a short paddle in his hand, 
while his trusty bow and quiver are wi:hin 


easy reach. The act of paddling is wholly con- | 


cealed, and to the casual observer there appears 
nothing more than a heap of brush drifting at 
random or gently wafted by the breeze. Slowly 





A QUIVER MADE OF THE SKIN OF A SMALL 
ANIMAL. 


and cautiously this unique masked battery is 
propelled to within short range of the unsus- 
pecting birds, where, as in the deer-hunt, sev- 
eral shots can be taken without alarming the 
whole flock, especially if its members are scat- 
tered about considerably over the surface of 
the water. A duck with an arrow sticking in 
its head simply topples over, and that is about 
all. To his fellow birds his brief struggles may 
appear to be no more than natural movements 











in diving and feeding. It is true, however, that 
no panic is created, as would be the case at the 
report of a shotgun; and the cool-headed, grim- 
acing Indian has only to shoot as many birds 
as his quiver will warrant, gather up the spoil, 
and then paddle home to eat and smoke, doze 
and dream. 

In these expeditions a short, strong bow is 
used with slender, dark-stained arrows bearing 
sharp agate heads, cone-shaped and nicely 
polished. These bird-killing arrows readily 
float upon the water whenever, by any means, 
they become detached from the game. Now, 
when it is understood that the Indian recovers 
all his discharged missiles and does not frighten 
the birds from their loved’ retreats, the reader 
will clearly see how and why it is that the 
native’s primitive ways are so much more 
economical and successful than all the white 

| man’s boasted science and skill. 

Bows and arrows as hunting implements are 
essentially the same, whether made by the In- 
dians of California, Oregon, Washington or by 
those of British Columbia. The best bows are 
made of yew, ash, or white oak; and for light 
service they are sometimes made from the heart 
of white cedar or spruce. An elaborate kind of 
bow is sometimes made by fitting and lashing 
together elastic sections of elk-horn; but these 
are mostly only showy specimens of aboriginal 
skill, and they are not often seen. Smoothly 
twisted rawhide, or deer sinew dried in the 
sun, constitute the bow-strings. Arrows are 
fashioned from any light, rigid wood, and 
tipped with bone, horn, quartz, or agate points. 
In polishing the shaft and setting the points, 
great skill is brought into play, and old men 
are the principal artizens in this work. When 
designed for the most accurate shooting, the 
shaft of the arrow is grooved in spirals in such 
a manner that it rotates about its axis, during 
flight, like a rifle ball. A similar effect is pro- 
duced, in the larger type of arrows, by arrang- 
ing feathers in curved lines at the heel of the 
arrow. Itis only in warfare and in the hunt- 
ing of beasts of prey that poisoned arrows are 
still used. 

In those sections where a semblance of tribal 
relations continue to exist, both bows and 
arrows are so marked that they can be readily 
distinguished as to identity of tribe and indi- 
vidual ownership. At theconclusion of a hunt- 
ing tournament in which a dangerous animal, 
such as a cougar or a grizzly bear, has been 
slain, the marking on the arrow which pierced 
the most vital part of the dead beast easily 
identifies the proud owner, and to him redounds 
the lion’s share of all honors incident to the 
momentous occasion. Thus it is that bows and 
arrows often become heir-looms enshrined in a 
halo of glory on account of the notable service 
they have performed. 

In treating of Indian archery I have thus far 
had reference, mainly, to the accuracy of aim 
and the admirable performance of the arrow. 
A few words regarding the momentum and the 
penetrating power of this missile, and my task 
will be done. 

A bow of yew wood five or six feet long will 
throw a heavy arrow five hundred yards; and 
at its maximum velocity, say five hundred feet 
per second, it will go through an inch board of 
hard wood. This is sufficient for killing the 
largest animals; hence it should not be so much 
a matter of wonder that, prior to the advent of 
white settlers, the deadly execution of these 
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SECTION OF SHAFT SO GROOVED AS TO CAUSE THE ARROW TO ROTATE ABOUT ITS AXIS, AND 
ALSO TO PERMIT THE OUTFLOW OF BLOOD FROM A WOUND. 
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A QUARTZ OR FLINT POINT. THESE FLAT POINTS DO NOT ROTATE. 
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THE FEATHER END OF AN ARROW SO ARRANGED AS TO CAUSE THE: 
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SHAFT TO ROTATE ABOUT ITS AXIS DURING FLIGHT. 


missiles was little short of that of the old- | 


fashioned flint-lock, smooth-bore muskets. It 
is on record that, during one of the early 


Indian wars, a soldier, who had taken refuge | 





A SHOWY QUIVER, PART WICKER-WORK OF 
FINE REEDS. 


behind a giant fir, was killed by a long range , 


bow-shot, the arrow, transfixing his skull, hav- | | : . # 
4 8 | is said certain members of the Nez Perce tribe 


ing pinned him rigidly to the tree. 


* 


WEALTH OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. 








Ocean by the schooner Sailor Boy was brought 
to Tacoma recently by the steamer City of 


is incapable of protrusion, being fixed from 
near the point to its roots. It is a mass of 
spongy fat, intermixed with sinewy flesh, and 
yields one-tenth as much oil as the ‘body blub- 
ber.’ The two extended rows of valeen which 
line the sides of the upper jaw provide the 
means by which the animal secures its insect 
food, which is the chief sustenance of the 
colossal mystisetus. 

‘‘When the Bowhead feeds, it moves through 
the water, either below or near the surface, 
with considerable velocity, its jaws being open, 
whereby a body of water enters its capacious 
mouth, and along with it the animalcules 
termed by whalemen ‘right whale feed,’ or 
‘brit;’ the water escapes through the layers of 
valeen, but the insect food is retained by the 
fine fringe-like hairs on its inner edges, and it 
is afterwards swallowed. The number of lay- 
ers of bone on each side of the jaw of one whale 
described was 330, which were deeply imbedded 
in the jaw ten inches.”’ 

The color of this valeen or whalebone, when 
cleaned for market, is a shiny black. The uses 
to which whalebone is put are numerous. The 
most common is for ladies’ corsets. 


* 


IN THE BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS. 


Correspondence of the Spokane ( Wash. )Spokes- 
man- Review, from Nez Perce, Idaho, states that 
the proposed trip of A. McLeod, with his In- 
dian wife and the old Indian Norman of 
Kamiah, into the Bitter Root Mountains to 
find the wonderful placer mines from which it 








annually take gold nuggets of marvelous size, 


recalls the former unsuccessful ventures of 
| white men into the wilds of the mountains in 
Three tons of whalebone taken in the Arctic 


search of the gold-fields. That a placer dis- 
trict—marvelously rich and probably similar to 


| old Florence and Pierce—exists somewhere not 


Kingston. The Tacoma (Wash.) Ledyer says | 


that it was consigned to New Bedford, Mass. 
The bone was discharged from the Sailor Boy 
at Port Townsend, where the schooner unloaded 
many tons of whalebone, casks of furs and wal- 


far from the Lo Lo trail, is believed by those 


who have investigated the matter. It cannot ! 


be altogether a wild tale, it is claimed, since 


| old Norman has in his possession large nuggets 
| that came from the mine; while other Nez 


rus teeth from the North. The invoice value | 


of the Sailor Boy’s cargo was more than 
$100,000. 


Perces of the older generation are known to 
annually make pilgrimages into the Bitter 


| Roots, ostensibly to hunt the big game abound- 


This fine and valuable lot of whalebone was | 
from the Bowhead, or great Polar whale, the | 
scientific name of which is Valeen. In “‘Scam- | 
moni Marine Mammals,’’ published in 1874, it | 


is described as follows: 
“The Bowhead, or great Polar whale is by 


far the most valuable, in a commercial pointof | 
| to locate this mineral wonderland. Several 


view, of all the Balenidae, and is the chief 
object of pursuit by the whalemen in the 
Northern seas, from its great yield of oil, which 
in some individuals has exceeded 275 barrels, 
with a production of valeen or whalebone equal 
to over 3,500 pounds. 

“The striking feature of the animal is its 
ponderous head, which extends more than one- 
third of the whole creature, which is short and 
bulky, and bloated in appearance. Its upper 
jaw to the top of the head iscurved downward. 
To the edge of this jaw the long, finely fringed 
transverse layers of valeen are attached, pro- 
jecting downward and outward, and hedging 
in, as it were, the animal’s tongue, and all is 
enclosed when the mouth is shut. The tongue 





ing in the wilds, but in reality to bring back 
gold from the mine. One old Indian at Kamiah 
has $30,000 in the banks,—less what he lost in 
the Moscow failure,—which he has accumulated 
by a series of visits to the Bitter Roots. 

The Spokane Outburst says that many unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made by white men 


years ago the George Anderson party attempted 
to penetrate to that district through the St. 
Maries Country from Rosalia, Wash. Later a 
party under the leadership of Frederick Saun- 
ders left Farmington, Wash., to enter the 
Bitter Roots by way of the St. Maries, but the 
country was too rugged. Another party, from 
Colfax, Wash., attempted to go southeast from 
Florence, Idaho, but the undertaking was 
finally abandoned. Again, at a later date, 
“Old Buckskin,’ an old squaw-man of Spo- 
kane, was closely followed, while making his 
annual visit to the placer district, by a white 
party, but the latter was given the slip in the 
mountains and lost the trail. Old Buckskin is 





a well-known character, and it is firmly believed 
that the rich placer which he visits yearly is 
the same that old Norman has agreed to pilot 
McLeod and his Indian wife to. 





THE DEPTH OF LAKE CHELAN, WASH. 


W. G. Steel, now of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, a daring mountain-climber and 
explorer and the founder of the well-known 
Alpine Club, the Mazamas, has established the 
fact that Lake Chelan, in Washington, is surely 
the third, and possibly the second, deepest body 
of water in the world outside the oceans. Ina 
recent letter to the Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review he makes the following statements: 

‘You will remember that in 1886 I broke the 
record for deep water on the American conti- 
nent by sounding Crater Lake, in Southern 
Oregon, for the Government. You will re- 
member, also, of having invited me to visit Lake 
Chelan, a year or so later. I was very sorry in- 
deed not to be able to do so, but am now ex- 
amining the Washington forest reserve for the 
Government, and in that capacity attempted 
to sound the lake. A steel line was sent me 
2,560 feet long, all of which was let out in the 
middle of the lake without finding bottom. 
I have just ordered more wire and everything 
necessary to do the work thoroughly, and shall 
find that bottom under any circumstances. 
This makes Chelan the third deepest body of 
water in the world, outside of the ocean, the 
record standing: Lake Baikal in Siberia, 4,000 
feet; the Caspian Sea, 3,000 feet; Lake Cheian, 
2,560 plus—which means that we are after sec- 
ond place, and have good hopes of beating the 
Caspian Sea. Until now, Crater Lake held the 
third place.”’ 

Lake Chelan is in Okanogan County, Wash. 
The Spokesman-Review says that it descends to 
within three miles of the Columbia River 
and discharges its volume of mountain waters 
through an outlet known as the Chelan River. 
The fall of the outlet is about 300 feet and 
creates a water-power second only to the falls 
of the Spokane. 

The lake extends for sixty-eight miles back 
into the very heart of the Cascade Mountains, 
and its wild and precipitous shores, with cat- 
aracts leaping out of the dark forests and fall- 
ing in foam and spray into the waters of the 
lake, present a scenic panorama which the 
world can scarce surpass. 

The lake’s surface is about 900 feet abuve the 
level of the sea. Mr. Steel’s soundings of 2,560 
feet, therefore, prove that the bottom of the 
lake is at least 1,660 feet below the level of the 
ocean. 
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THE IRONY OF LOVE. 


I wear her colors, that is all. 

So dear to me is she, that much 

Of joy lies in the nearest touch— 

In looking at this passive maid, 
Who with my heart has idly played. 
But when we stand in loving-wise, 
She looks beyond with other eyes— 
wear her colors, that is all. 





— 


wear her colors, that is all. 

Although her knight upon love's stage, 
I would I were a simple page, 

Or tuneful bard, with pow’r to wake 
Some chord in her for love's sweet sake; 
But nothing of my image lies 

Within the shadows of her eyes— 

I wear her colors, that is all. 


_ 


wear her colors, that is all. 
But, then, I wear them on my breast, 
Howe’er they add to its unrest. 
The grave-cloths of my heart they are, 
Yet dearer than all else, by far. 
The world takes on a better guise 
Than I in her deep, lustrous eyes! 

I wear her colors, that is all. 

FRANKLYN W. LEE. 

Rush City, Minn. 
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An Eccentric Westerner. 

The people around the little mountain town 
called him ‘Old Comparison,”’ and I knew in a 
general way why the soubriquet had been given 
him; but I did not, during my month’s stay, 
have an opportunity to test it, though I had a 
speaking acquaintance with him. One day I 
was passing his house, and he was sitting on 
the steps of the little vine-clad porch in front. 

“Good morning,’ I said. ‘‘It’sa lovely day.” 

“*Finer’n silk,’ he responded. 

‘‘How are you this morning?”’ 

“Friskier’p a colt.’ 

‘*How’s your wife?”’ 

‘*Pearter’n a pullet.” 

“The weather is very hot and dry for this 
season, don’t you think?” 

‘“‘Hotter’n a run hoss and drier’n 
shirt.’ 

“T suppose you went to the wedding last 
night in the meeting-house? A pretty bride, 
I thought.”’ 

**Purtier’n a speckled dog.”’ 

‘*The young man is very rich, I hear?” 

‘“‘Richer’n fertilizer a foot thick.” 

“By the way, are you willing to sell me those 
saw-logs Brown couldn’t take off your hands?”’ 

‘*Williner’n a girl to get spliced.” 

‘*When can I see them?” 

*“Quicker’n a lamb can shake his tail.’’ 

And the old man grabbed his hat and stick 
and led the way to the river, offering no remark, 
but answering all questions as usual.— Yukima 
( Wash.) Herald. 


a clean 





The Luck of an Old Prospector. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle says that a 
strange story of wonderful gold ledges existing 
in the wilds of Southwestern Idaho is related 
by a prospector who has lately arrived in Spo- 
kane from that district. A sack of ore that 
would make a Klondiker’s eyes turn green with 
envy, bears out the story he tells. The pros- 
pector who owns the claim from which these 
specimens come, is named Hughes. He is an 
old-timer in the Northwest, and has in his day 
owned many valuable claims, which have usu- 
ally passed out of his possession for compara- 
tively small sums, as the restless spirit of the 
prospector swayed his soul. 

Mr. Hughes is spending the winter in Spo- 
kane, but as soon as the spring opens he intends 
to go back to his mine and work it on an ex- 
tensive scale, taking out as much as he can in 
one season and then selling the mine for what 
he can get forit. It is his intention, then, to 
settle down, as he is getting old, and life in the 
hills tells upon him with increasing severity 
each year. 

It was three summers ago that Mr. Hughes 
first made his great discovery, and each season 
since he has worked the claim, taking out 
enough gold to keep him comfortably during 
the winter. The district is an almost unbroken 
wilderness a number of miles south of the 
Salmon River. It is doubtful if the sound of a 
human voice ever broke upon its virgin stillness 
before Mr. Hughes and his partner, a man 
named Swan, penetrated its awful depth. 

While prospecting there in the summer of 
1895, Hughes and Swan came upon a ledge, 








which gave evidence of bearing considerable 
gold. They worked several days and were fi- 
nally rewarded by breaking into a vein of decom- 
posed quartz heavily impregnated with gold. 
That season they picked out enough to give 
each of them a few hundred dollars to carry 
them through the season. 

They returned early the following summer 
and continued work on the property, running a 
tunnel on the vein, and at the end of the season 
bringing out several hundred pounds of ore 
which netted them over a thousand dollars each. 

This year they again worked on the claim, 
and, from 150 pounds of ore that he brought 
out, Mr. Hughes received $3,000. The partners 
had about 400 pounds packed on the back of a 
cayuse, but the animal fell over a cliff into a 
deep ravine, and the prospectors were unable to 
recover it. 

The vein on which Hughes and his partner 


| are working is three inches wide and grows 


neither larger nor smaller as the work proceeds. 
Next year Mr. Hughes proposes to take in a 
couple of wagons, as far as the road will permit, 
and then pack the ore down during the summer. 
He is confident that he has discovered one of 
the richest properties in the world, and that he 
has at last struck a mine that will enable him 
to live in comfort for the balance of his days. 


How McNaught Made His Debut. 

A writer in the Chicago Railway Age, speak- 
ing of prominent men whose names are associ- 
ated with various Klondike railway schemes, 
mentions, among others, Col. J. T. McNaught. 
He says: 

‘“‘They are all excellent men, of course, but, 
of the bunch, I propose to pin my confidence to 
Colonel McNaught. He has had experience in 
frontier life, and is probably the greatest living 
exponent of the art of pioneering in a silk 
hat. 

“Tt was many years ago, when Puget Sound 
was a very remote country and the Northern 
Pacific—well, it knew considerably less of the 
wickedness of men and of the courts than it 
does now. It was, I believe, at Port Townsend 
that McNaught arrived, and at Port Townsend, 
then, the only people that wore full-dress suits 
were the totem poles. But McNaught walked 
ashore in a silk hat. 

“Tt was a great moment. There has not been 
such a sensation among the seals of Puget 
Sound—they are only hair-seals—on any occa- 
sion since, unless it was when the newspaper 
men of the Villard party banqueted the entire 
government of British Columbia on board their 
steamboat. The entire population of Port 
Townsend—squaws, dogs and all—marched be- 
hind the hat in the procession through the 
town. Even Mount Rainier hid its own white 
cap in clouds, feeling itself eclipsed. 

That week, the one forlorn local newspaper 
came out with a double-leaded editorial, headed: 

‘**Eece Homo! Lo! he comes. The man in 
the silk hat—the harbinger of a new civiliza- 
tion to the Sound—the herald of evening dress, 
truffles, and booming corner lots, is come!’ 

‘In the gloss of McNaught’s hat was mir- 
rored all the magnificent future which lay be- 
fore the Great Northwest.”’ 

To this a Seattle paper adds: ‘It was not 
Port Townsend that ‘Jim’ McNaught stirred 
up by appearing in a silk hat, but Seattle. It 
is said that he was the original prodigal son 
who was sent out by his father with the advice, 
so often repeated, ‘My son, make money. Make 
it honestly, if you can; but make money.’ Any- 
way, he arrived in Seattle on the old steamship 
Panama. bad a silk hat, a gripsack, a dig- 
nified app: iar e, and no money. 

“On these ussets he proceeded to create an 


sticking out from the side of a mountain, | impression. [t was not many months before he 





occupied the position in Seattle that James 
Hamilton Lewis occupied at a later date. He 
first budded into fame by reason of a mix-up he 
indulged in with one Jack Levy, proprietor of a 
small weekly paper, and also of a cigar-stand in 
in front of the Grotto saloon, on Occidental 
Square, now dignified by the name of Pioneer 
Place. 

“Jack had made some remarks in his paper 
about a certain society belle, evidently refer- 
ring to the lady who had the distinction of be- 
ing Mr. McNaught’s sister-in-law. Mr. Mc- 
Naught sought satisfaction. He tackled Mr. 
Levy one day in the square, and a fight resulted. 
Levy masticated McNaught’s right forefinger, 
and McNaught chewed up Levy’s right ear in 
beautiful shape. 

“The affair got into the papers, and Mc- 
Naught’s reputation was made. He continued 
in Seattle, and soon was made local counsel for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, being associated 
with his brother and the son of Senator Mitch- 
ell of Oregon. Later he was appointed general 
counsel for the road, and removed to St. Paul, 
after which he went to New York and began to 
take position as a great financier. Since then 
he has become famous.”’ 


A Trick in Goat Hunting. 

‘*They have a queer way of hunting mount- 
ain goats up in the mountains back of Skag- 
uay,’’ said D. J. McKinney, the ‘“‘mayor of 
Skaguay,’”’ to a representative of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

“The boys at one of my camps told me one 
day that they had seen some goats upin the 
hills, and they asked me if I wanted to go along 
to hunt them. Of course I did, and we were 
soon climbing high up on the mountains, away 
above the altitude where I thought that any 
creature couid live. 

“Still up and up we went. The boys were 
trying to get above a place where they had seen 
the goats a few days before. When they had 
located the proper point, they selected a huge 
boulder and got me to help them tipit over. It 
took the combined strength of three of us to get 
the rock started. When it did get to going, 
the havoc it caused on its way down to the val- 
ley was something fearful. 

‘Then the boys told me to get ready for a 
surprise. We all got our rifles ready, and waited. 
It was only a short time until we saw, emerg- 
ing from the scrubby growth below us, three 
fine goats. They came toward us, bounding 
from crag to crag, and apparently heedless of 
the danger they were running into. They came 
to within sixty yards of us, and we brought 
down all three. 

“T learned then that the goat always tries to 
get above rolling rocks, and that that is a fa- 
vorite way of hunting them.”’ 


A Gold Digger’s Reward. 

“Sometimes a man finds gold,’’ said an old 
miner who had been talking to a group of list- 
ening friends, ‘“‘but more often he finds rheu- 
matism and backaches and semi-starvation and 
misery. There is a fascination about the pur- 
suit, however, and many men stick to it purely 
from love of the gambling there isin it, and 
not that they care anything about the pleasures 
the money will buy. 

“‘T remember an old fellow who lived in Loaf- 
er’s Hollow, in one of our mining States, away 
back in the sixties. There was quite a camp 
near him, but he did not mix with anybody. 
He washed dirt all day, cooked his own meals, 
and never stirred from his cabin after dark. 
This cabin was built on the summit of a hill, 
and about 300 yards away was a small spring, 
from which he used to pack his water. He was 
often asked why he did not live nearer the wa- 
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ter, but said he liked the exercise of 
climbing. He never drank or gambled 
or wore good clothing or ran after 
women, and, as he was always at work, 
the boys figured that he must have 
considerable money in the hut. One 
night a coupleof rustlers tried to scare 
him out. He killed both of them, and 
after that bad men and good men alike 
let him alone. 

“‘After a while the recluse died, and 
about a dozen of the boys came up the 
hill from Loafer’s Hollow and buried 
him. Then they began to look for the 
gold that they knew he must have 
hidden. In all the years he had never 
been to the country town, so they knew 
that he could not have put his dust in 
the bank. Among the searchers was 
George Hearst, afterwards a senator 
from California, and father of the pres- 
ent owner of the New York Journal. 
Hearst, then a very poor man, was a 
big fellow and an expert miner. He 
was more industrious than any of the 
rest. Fora space of three acres the 
ground around the old fellow’s cabin 
was torn up, and even the logs were 
riven apart, but not a cent’s worth of 
metal was found. The treasure-seek- 
ers finally gave it up, the yield played 
out in Loafer’s Hollow, the men went 
elsewhere, and ina little while there 
was not a sound in the once busy camp, save the 
harsh call of the jay-bird, or the owl’s hoot at 
night. 

“Three years afterward, a boy who was out 
hunting squirrels stopped at the spring to rest. 
He bent his lips to the cool water and cut his 
hand slightly upon some sharp, hard substance 
buried at the edge of the spring. Digging the 
sand away, with a boy’scuriosity, he found that 
it was a piece of tin. Upon going deeper he 
found that the tin belonged to a three-gallon 
kerosene can, sunk into the ground under the 
edge of the spring; burrowing still deeper, he 
finally loosened it and, with much effort, pulled 
it out. It contained the miner’s dust, neatly 
tied in half-pound sacks, made of rawhide. 
They were all rotten, but held together. There 
were forty of these sacks, worth in round num- 
bers $125 apiece, or $5,000 in all. As the dead 
miner had no relatives that any one ever heard 
of, the boy got it all. 

“Tt had taken the old man something like 
five years of the hardest kind of work and the 
hardest kind of living to amass that sum; so 
you see that the rewards of washing gold are 
not always excessive. ’’— Unidentified. 


After Many Years. 

He was a bewhiskered native of Sweden, and 
for the purpose of this story might as well be 
named Peter Olson as Ole Peterson. 

Three years ago Peter came in from the 
mountains, bringing with him a family heir- 
loom in the shape of a pipe of large dimensions. 
The pipe needed repairing; so Peter explained 
to Matt Staff that the job must be executed in 
the highest style of the art and not later than 
the following week. 

Mr. Staff, who at that time had not shied his 
caster into the troublous arena of politics, 
hustled around and completed the job on time 
at a net outlay of a dollar and six bits. The re- 
pairs had been made in a workmanlike manner, 
and Mr. Staff viewed the pipe with much com- 
placency; in fancy he could see the smile on 
Peter’s countenance as the family pipe passed 
again ir’. his possession, bright as Klondike 
gold, ana * 0d as new. 

But Pete. ‘ailed to keep the tryst at the ap- 





pointed time. A month passed, and still he | 





AN ALASKAN LANDSCAPE. 


came not. Then more months rolled off the 
reel, and the wild geese had thrice formed foot- 
ball wedges and flown into the Southland; but 
no Peter came, and his pipe, in a secluded nook, 
was accumulating the dust of ages. Last 
spring it was rescued from its temporary obliv- 
ion, and sold to pay cost of repairs. 

A few days ago, however, Peter Olson walked 
into the cigar store and calmly inquired if his 
pipe had been repaired. 

‘‘Beg pardon,” said Mr. Staff, ‘‘but I have no 
recollection of the affair.’’ 

‘You not remember him?’ said Peter, in- 
quiringly. ‘I leef one pipe here many years 
ago, and I no tak him back.”’ 

Then Staff recalled the circumstance, and in 
his blandest manner explained that it had been 
sold, after some years, to pay cost of repairs and 
storage. 

Peter was mad all through, at this, and said: 

‘*Mister Staff, I haf many time tank you haf 
been a honest man, but I no tank so now; and, 
by tam! I will see my olt frent Detective Wal- 
ter, and you will know when I come to you to- 
morrow.”’ 

So saying, Peter Olson slammed the door. 
There will be trouble around the post-office to- 
day.— Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


An English Valet in a Lumber-Camp. 

This is the story related by Mr. C. H. May, 
formerly with the Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chemainus, B. C. but now a 
resident of Seattle. 

“Up at a little place on Queen Charlotte 
Sound, called Takush Harbor, an English syn- 
dicate decided to build a saw-mill to get out 
yellow cedar, of which there is quite a large 
body in that vicinity. You know British Co- 
lumbia is full of sons of English lords, sent out 
to make their way in the world, or ‘pensioned,’ 
as the case may be. The ‘pensioners’ are in 
many cases wild boys in need of reformation, 
but there are also quite a number of able and 
industrious men among them, who are honestly 
endeavoring to carve out their own way. Of 
course, they bring their customs and habits 
with them, and are amusing enough to Ameri- 
cans and native Canadians. 

“Well, the syndicate decided to send out a 





young Englishman to assume the position of 
mill superintendent. The young man hadn’t 
the remotest idea of the hardships he had to 
undergo, nor did he know a thing about the 
saw-mill business. I happened to be on the 
steamer that took the mill crew and the super- 
intendent up to the mill. The superintendent 
had a large quantity of baggage, and a valet. 

“The idea of a mill-man having a valet nat- 
urally struck the mill crew as something ex- 
ceedingly rich, and all sorts of remarks were 
made. Inthe afternoon of the first day, the 
superintendent decided to take a nap on deck, 
and, calling on his valet, he said: 

‘*“HTi, there, me man; bring mea rug, aye say!’ 

“The valet brought the rug, and the superin- 
tendent proceeded to enjoy his nap. Being near 
the smokestack, it was not long before soot be- 
gan to fall, and in half an hour the sleeper’s 
face was black. In the meanwhile the valet 
had secured a rug, and, seeking another por- 
tion of the deck, was soon wrapped in slumber. 
One particularly large speck of soot settled on 
the superintendent’s nose, and, awaking, he 
sought to brush the same away. Of course, this 
served only to spread the soot, and his face was 
as black as a negro’s. Noticing that his hands 
were black he reached for a hand-bag, and, tak- 
ing therefrom a mirror, he saw what the trouble 
was. Hethen set up a yell for the valet, who 
came rushing to the spot in haste. The super- 
intendent requested him to get some water and 
bathe his face, which was done—amid the 
laughter of the mill-hands, who had congre- 
gated near the spot. 

‘Well, when Takush Harbor was reached, it 
was found that no quarters had been prepared 
for man and valet, and they were forced to take 
up their quarters in a hastily made hut. Of 
course, the mill-hands told the mill-wrights 
about the superintendent, and when, next 
morning, the valet came down to the office to 
warm his master’s shoes and stockings, he was 
guyed unmercifully. The superintendent stood 
all sorts of jokes for one month, when he re- 
turned to England. I sometimes wonder how 
some of the old-time mill foreman on Puget 
Sound would look with a valet.’’—Seattle ( Wash.) 
Lumber Trade Journal. 
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Smiling Idaho Farmers. 

The Genesee (Id.) News says: 
resting now with a smile on their faces. 
have worked hard and garnered a bountiful 


‘Farmers are 
They 


crop. Many of them have cleared from $2,000 
to $4,000 the past year. This cannot be truth- 
fully said of grain producers living in any other 
country. Of course, we have many farmers 
that made as much more.”’ 


More Dunkards for Idaho. 

The Northern Pacific recently carried about 
a carload of settlers from Sumner County, Kan- 
sas, to Moscow, Idaho. 
the Dunkard sect. Becoming tired of their Kan- 
sas surroundings, they sought the greater pros- 
perity of the Far West. There are other breth- 
ren of the same faith in the locality named, 
letters from whom indicate that they are pros- 
perous and well pleased. 





Montana’s Live-Stock Resources. 

Montana State reports for 1897 show that 
there are 2,898,999 sheep in the State, valued at 
$5,072,644; 562,152 stock cattle, valued at $9,557,- 
000; 64,121 beef cattle, valued at $1,603,000; 28,- 
753 cows, valued at $689,000; 217,263 horses, val- 
ued at $2,945,000, and 14,103 hogs, valued at 
$57,191, the total value of the State’s live stock 
amounting to $19,923,835. 

In wool production Montana stands at the 
head of all the States, the total number of 
pounds for 1897 being 22,169,921. This wool 
brought an average price of 11.48 cents per 
pound, its total value amounting to about $2,- 
545,000. 


Irrigation in Montana. 

The Rocky Mountain Husbandman of White 
Sulphur Springs, Mont., says: 

‘There has never been an era in the history 
of the State when there were more extensive 
irrigation projects in contemplation and in prog- 
ress of construction than now, which means 
the bringing under cultivation of a great many 
more acres of land and the employment of a 
much larger population in farming pursuits 
than ever before. But as the State is every 
year becoming more independent of the local 
market and more firmly established even with 
the great cities of the seaboards, a multiplica- 
tion of farm products will in no way lessen the 
price or curtail the farmers’ advantages for a 
livelihood.”’ 


Progress in Manitoba. 


Anyone who is moving about through Mani- 
toba cannot fail to observe with satisfaction 
tne healthful advances which are being made 
in every village, and sometimes in the rural dis- 
tricts, in the way of literary instruction and 
entertainment. Not infrequently the debating 
society marks the first stage of the develop- 
ment. After this generally follows the public 
library, and thus useful information is dissem- 
inated, accompanied at the same time by a 
means of recreation which dispels monotony, 
and lends a zest to life which makes it worth 
the living. Few enough are the diversions en- 


joyed by the young people of the country, and 


The new-comers are of | 


| 
probably there are many men in every locality 


whose services are less beneficial than those of 
the traveling magic-lantern man or other re- 


| respectable public entertainment.— Winnipeg 
(Man.) Nor’- West Farmer. 


North Dakota’s Prosperity. 

North Dakota is enjoying a larger measure 
of prosperity today than it has for many a 
year. The advances in wheat and other agri- 
cultural products, and in cattle and sheep, have 
added millions of dollars more to the income of 
the producers of this State than they received in 
1896. The country at large has extricated itself 
from the slough of financial despondency since 
1897 began. The perils of the past half-dozen 
years are happily ended, and nobody looks for 
their reappearance in the near future. On all 
sides and in all interests and activities the out- 
look is bright. Even in politics there is an un- 
usual calm. An era of good feeling is abroad, 
broken only by a churlish whine and whimper 
of a moribund populist paper or two, which 


| can see no prosperity, and consequently is not 
| sharing in something it cannot see.— Mandan 


N. D.) Pioneer. 


A Large Country. 

‘‘Away up in Minnesota” is the way a writer 
in an Eastern architectural journal refers to 
something in the North Star State. . When you 
get out in the Pacific Coast Country, they talk 
about Minnesota as if it were ‘‘way down East.”’ 
This brings out nicely the fact that we live in 
a very large country, and that Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and the Dakotas, what 
we here term the Northwest, are really just 
about at the center thereof. It would be well if 
some system of nomenclature could be adopted 
which would designate definitely the different 
sections of the country. But, by whatever 
name or names you choose to call it, the big 
territory of which the Twin Cities, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Des Moines and Omaha are the 
commercial centers is fast becoming a beehive 
of industry, agriculture and commerce which 
commands the admiration and envy of the whole 
country.— Minneapolis Improvement Bulletin. 


Greatest Iron State in the Union. 

Minnesota is now the greatest iron-producing 
State in the Union. The total shipments of 
iron ore from the Mesaba and Vermilion iron 
ranges for the season of 1897 amounted to 5,559,- 
161 tons, an increase over the year previous of 
1,588,992 tons. To fully understand the enor- 
mous strides which Minnesota has taken in the 
iron-ore production of the country, it is only 
necessary to look back five years. In 1892 the 
first shipments from the Mesaba Range were 
made—a meager total of 4,245 tons, and the to- 
tal shipments from the Vermilion Range that 
year were less than 1,200,0\0 tons. The ship- 
ments from the two ranges for the last season 
were nearly five times what they were in 1892, 
and it is expected that next season’s shipments 
will hug the 7,000,000-ton mark close. Here can 
be found one reason why the head of the lakes 
has been marching steadily onward during the 
years since the panic of 1893.—Superior ( Wis.) 
Inland-Ocean. 


Hogs in the Northwest. 

There is no reason why the farmers of the 
Northwest should hesitate to keep up breeding 
swine, insuch numbers as can be profitably kept 
on the farm, on account of hog cholera. In 
Iowa and in other States in the corn belt, where 
the hog is the cash crop in the same sense that 
wheat is the cash crop with our farmers, the 
cholera is a terrible disaster; but swine-grow- 
ing will never be the main interest in the 
Northwest. It will be a very important side- 
issue, however, as the industry grows and farm- 








ers learn that they can raise $100 to $500 worth 
of pigs a year on feed that would otherwise be 
wasted. 

There is not a farmer in Minnesota that can- 
not make money by raising pigs, even if the 
cholera takes all his pigs once in five years, pro- 
vided he does not overstock, but keeps just 
enough to eat up his surplus feed. The gains 
in the other four years will more than make up 
the losses of the fifth year. Besides, by the time 
another epidemic of cholera comes, it is reason- 
ably certain that a cure or preventive or both 
will be found which will prevent any loss. 

But it does not follow because a moder- 
ate stock of hogs is profitable, that twice or 
three times the number will show correspond- 
ing gain. On the contrary, the risk and the 
cost of keeping are both increased when the 
numbers get too large for the farm.—St. Paul 
Northwestern Farmer. 


South Dakota’s Creameries. 

An expert has the following to say about the 
creamery industry in South Dakota: 

‘‘Without a doubt the creamery industry has 
shown a larger increase than any industry in 
the State this past year, and why? First, be- 
cause a well-managed creamery has given the 
farmer a larger percentage of profit than any 
line of farming he runs; second, the cheapness 
of feed has guaranteed the farmer a much larger 
profit than the Eastern farmer can make off 
his cows; third, it has been demonstrated time 
after time that the quality of butter turned 
out of a South Dakota creamery which is oper- 
ated by a first-class buttermaker, cannot be ex- 
celled by any country on the globe; this is a 
strong statement to make, but it isa fact. It 
is our buffalo-grass that does all this; it gives 
the South Dakota butter a body that you can 
find in no other butter made elsewhere, and 
show me where you can find richer milk than 
that which is given by cows fed on South Da- 
kota grass. I am glad to say that the failures 
have been few and that nearly every factory in 
the State can show an immense business done 
the past season. 

‘*There are now 145 creameries in the State, 
and these creameries in the past six months 
have made at the least calculation 12,000,000 
pounds of butter, valued at $2,160,000. On an 
average, the creameries are bringing into the 
State each month $285,000. 

‘‘All the creameries are run by the separator 
process. South Dakota people are just begin- 
ning to feel the prosperity that is brought toa 
section where dairying is carried on. Over a 
quarter of a million dollars brought into the 
State each month, by the creamery industry 
alone, goes to show that it is a big thing, and 
we are still young at the business.” 





Wonderful Showing of Puget Sound District. 


The reports of the business of the Puget 
Sound collection district for the month of Oc- 
tober and the ten months of this year, says the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger, show an amount of 
business which places this district close to the 
head of the collection districts of the United 
States, and Tacoma stands far and away at the 
head of the Puget Sound cities. Entries of 1,- 
640 vessels and clearances of 1,681, in the ten 
months, with a total tonnage of 1,822,932, with 
valuation of goods carried of over sixteen mil- 
lion dollars, show the business. Of these val- 
ues, Tacoma received and exported $9,229,244, 
against $7,010,392 for the other eleven sub- 
ports, or 74 per cent of the imports and 45.7 per 
cent of the exports. 

These results are largely attributable to the 
immense impetus given the Asiatic trade by 
the organization of the Northern Pacific line 
of steamships. However, Tacoma and Puget 
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Sound have secured not only the results of the | 
growth of the Asiatic trade, but also a portion 
of the business that formerly went to San 
Francisco and Portland. The line once estab- 


lished between Portland and the Orient was 


in the business of the San Francisco line. 
The advantages of Tacoma, with its un- 


equaled facilities and connections, and the en- | 


terprise of the gentlemen controlling the steam- 


ship lines from this port, will largely increase | 


the business of Tacoma in this direction, while 
our exports of grain, flour, lumber and other 
commodities, which are increasing every year, 
will put Tacoma still nearer the head of the 
list of prominent ports of the world. Already 


we stand first in the matter of tea imports, and | 


other commodities are making a showing of 
which any city might be proud. 


Two More Crops. 
The prevailing high prices of beans in the 
Eastern and Southern markets suggest that a 
variety could be procured which would prove a 


cago, and other Western cities. These beans, 


to $2 a bushel. 

The crop in Michigan, in the neighborhood 
| of Napoleon, runs from fifteea to twenty-five 
bushels per acre. 
| The pea crop is another crop which has not 
been attended to as it should. It is said to be 
practically a certain crop for this State, and 
the plant is not as tender as the bean-stalk. 
Great quantities of dried peas are used in ium- 


country. Immense quantities are consumed in 
Canada. The blue and green pea is cooked after 
being dried, and isa palatable and nourishing 
vegetable, bringing generally a good price. 


producer. In Foster County, says ex-Senator 
Casey, these varieties of peas have been suc- 


quaintance for a number of years. The seed 


raised, called the pea-bean, for southern mar- 
kets and for sale at St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 


ber-camps and sold generally throughout the | 





when cleaned, sell for ninety-five cents to $1.25 | 
| at present, and have occasionally reached $1.50 
abandoned, and heavy inroads have been made | 


It | 
can be readily grown in this sod, and is a great | 


cessfully grown by one or two farmers of his ac- | 


ceived $2,000 as his share, and with it bought 
160 acres adjoining the land on which the crop 
was raised, and had $40 remaining. 

M. M. Poole, near Tekoa, took fifty bushels 
of wheat per acre from sod land. 

Near Garfield, James Warmoth sold-the prod- 
uct of an eight-acre orchard for $1,375, a net 
profit of more than $1,000. 

These are but a few examples of hundreds of 
like astonishing achievements by farmers in 
the Palouse, the Big Bend, and in the Potlatch 
and reservation districts of North Idaho. Hun- 
dreds of farmers in these sections have paid off 
the mortgages on their farms, settled up their 
store bills, and started bank accounts. More 
fortunes have been made on the farms in this 
section the past year than have been taken from 
the gold-fields of the Klondike. 

itis not claimed, though, that farmers can 
repeat these almost fabulous results year after 
year. The conditions this: year have been ex- 
ceptionally propitious. Large crops and high 
prices have come together, and this combina- 
tion might not result again for several years. 





profitable crop here. As it is, beans are said, 
by those who have noticed the growth of the 


plant for a number of years, to be a sure crop | 


from frost in this State two years out of three, 


and, if raised continuously, would no doubt be | 
steadily profitable, owing to the high prices | 


that nearly always prevail, beans in the Minne- 
apolis market going as high as $1.50 to $2 a 
bushel, and sometimes higher. 


The Alert has information from a reliable | 


source that bean-growing in certain States, and 
particularly in points of Michigan, has become 
an important industry. Atone town, Napoleon, 


Mich., one man raised and marketed 30,000 | 
He has ten girls | 


bushels of beans last season. 
continually at work sorting these beans with 
the aid of machines. It is said that there isa 


good market for all beans that can be raised, | 
the only fear of one of the largest bean-growers 
of the above place being that North Dakota 
wiil go into the business of growing beans as 
well as grain and other food products, and that 
the market would be overstocked. A bean is 


VIEWS ON OKANOGAN LAKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


| was procured in Canada, and, being northern 
| grown, flourished vigorously in our soil. 

| ‘These are crops which farmers have as yet 
| paid no attention to, but which are worth look- 
ing up as other sources of farm revenue which 
| might help increase the resources of the small 
| farmer and the general prosperity of the State. 
—Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


In Bountiful Washington and Fertile Idaho. 


What men may dois always a matter of con- 
| jecture. What men have done is the real test, 
| tersely states the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review. Information gathered by special cor- 
respondents in the Palouse Country, presents 
indubitable evidence of what farmers have done 
on the soil of the Palouse farms. 

From 160 acres of land near Colfax, Adam 
Stoneberger harvested an average of sixty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and sold it for seventy- 
five cents per bushel, or $45 per acre. 

Near Oakesdale a renter grew $6,000 worth of 
wheat on 160 acres. The owner of the land re- 








While there has never been a crop failure in the 
history of this section, the yields in some years 
are lighter, of course, than in others; and while 
the ruinously low prices of the past few years 
will hardly repeat themselves, it can not be ex- 
pected that the present price will be paid year 
after year. 

The converse combination of low prices and 
comparatively light yield is always a possibil- 
ity, and the provident farmer will put his house 
in order against that possibility. He will cast 
an anchor to windward, and that anchor is di 
versified farming. 

The farmer who will produce his own poultry 
eggs, butter, hogs, fruit and garden products, 
can make a comfortable living for his family 
even when wheat is low. When wheat brings a 
high price, he can lay by some handsome profits. 

The industrious, thrifty and provident farmer 
in this section can proceed along these lines 
with an assurance that ten or fifteen years of 
intelligent effort will bring him a competency, 
and maybe a fortune. 
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I have seen in the Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press 
a report of a discussion by the members of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, dated London, 
Jan. 18, 1897, during which Hon. R. R. Dobell, 
who presided, read a letter from Hon. W. Lau- 
rier, explaining that the Dominion Government 
had asked the co-operation of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in making a survey of the Hudson Bay 
route, coast, etc., and that the Right Hon. G. 


tm ate at 
* 


ore 


J. Goshen, First Lord of the Admiralty, had | 


replied that for steam navigation he regarded 
the route impracticable, and that the Imperial 


Government must therefore decline to co-oper- | 


ate with Canada. Mr. Dobell and others agreed 


with Mr. Goshen that the route was impracti- | 


cable for steamers. 
Having lived in this region, now the Prov- 


ince of Manitoba, and the Northwest Territo- | 


ries for the last thirty-seven years, I thought it 
would not be considered out of place if I re- 
spectfully invited the attention of his lordship 
to certain facts relating to this very vital sub- 


ject, the navigability of Hudson Strait and | 


Bay. Occupying the very important position as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, his lordship’s 
opinions, whether right or wrong, must have a 
telling effect on matters of navigation. His 
lordship has pronounced against the navigabil- 
ity of Hudson Bay, if the above report be correct. 

Upon what data his lordship’s opinions are 
based, is indeed of the deepest interest to the 
Province of Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, especially so as it is represented not feasi- 
ble for steam-propelled vessels. We have been all 


along educated since steam has been applied as | 
a power, and now electricity, to look with awe | 


and wonderment on the mighty achievements 
already accomplished by these forces on land 
and sea. I may well ask his lordship whether 
there is any comparison’,between the navy of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time and long after, and the 
condition of Her Majesty’s splendid and power- 
ful navy of today? Into how many bays, streams 


and waters have the ships of modern construc- | 


tion entered, which were nct attempted by the 
clumsy vessels of long ago? 


OF BRI 
NORTHWEST WATERS. 


By Wm. Gomez Fonseca. 
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ished Fort Prince of Wales (Churchill), and 
thence, southward, captured Fort York and 
sailed out without hindrance or harm. There 
were several naval encounters prior to the above 
date between English and French in the straits 
and bay. In connection with the fact of the 
navigability of this inland sea, I subjoin the 
following data: 

Hudson navigated the strait and bay June 
4, 1610; Button navigated them in July, 1612; 
Bylott navigated them May 27, 1615; and May 
4, 1616; Fox navigated them June 22, 1631, 
left Oct. 1); James navigated them in 1631, 
left last of Aug.); William navigated them 
Aug. 19, 1668; the-Hudson’s Bay Company nav- 
igated them Sept. 20, 1811, taking the first of 
Lord Selkirk’s settlers to York Factory, and 
Chappell navigated the bay in 1814, leaving Oc- 
tober 6. The Hudson Bay Company’s ships tra- 
versed these waters for many years, bringing in 
supplies and carrying out furs, etc., without 
wreck or disaster. 

According to the above dates, it will be seen 
that that northern gateway to the future West- 
ern Empire was successfully navigated for six 
consecutive months by sailing tubs, long out of 
date. American whaling vessels have made 
these waters their poaching-grounds. Here 
they rendezvous and sail in and out year by 
year, but we hear of no disaster. 

Doctor Nansen, with his small steamship, ac- 
complished the feat of penetrating through ice 
packs not to be encountered by any ship carry- 


| ing trade between York Factory and Liverpool 


Men are living who well remember that the | 


navigation of the gulf and river of St. Lawrence 
was looked upon as his lordship looks upon the 
passage of Hudson Strait and Bay—as impracti- 
cable, but what are the facts of today? 
are traversed as mercantile highways between 
Montreal and Europe, the dreaded passage be- 
tween the Labrador Coast and Newfoundland 
(the Straits of Belle Isle) being no more a de- 
terrent. 

The Great Architect created all things with 
design and for economical purposes, which in 
turn serve the requirements of population; 
therefore the Hudson Bay—a vast inland sea 
1,000 by 900 miles in extent, formed by an arm 
of the Atlantic thrust far into the bosom of 
British North America—must have its uses. 
The time has now arrived to make it subserv- 
ient as a mercantile highway. 

As far back as August 17, 1782, the French 
frigates Ceptre, seventy-four guns, Astarte and 
the Engaycanti, thirty-six guns, commanded 
by La Perouse, unwieldly vessels subject to 
wind and tide, successfully passed through the 
straits, sailed far north into the bay, demol- 





or Churchill. Admiral Markham reported the 
navigability of those waters for commercial 
purposes beyond a doubt. His was an unbiased 
declaration. Doctor Bell testifies that the bay 
is open for navigation the year round. 

Trade gravitates toward and forces itself 
through the shortest way from point to point; 
this is an inexorable mercantile law, which no 
power can eventually frustrate. The battles 
waged between railway corporations, are for 
mastery in this respect. 

The ocean outlet of 480,000 square miles, be- 
ing the Nelson drainage area, hascertainly been 
fixed by nature to be via York Factory, just as 
the ocean outlet of 510,000 square miles of terri- 


| tory, comprising the St. Lawrence drainage 


Both | 
| real and Quebec. 


| 





area, has been fixed by nature to be via Mont- 
From York Factory to Liv- 
erpool is practically as short as from Montreal 
to Liverpool, while the overland distance from 
the western wheat-fields to York Factory is 
considerably less than from them to Montreal. 

Winnipeg via Montreal to Liverpool is 4,22: 
miles distant; Winnipeg via Hudson Bay to 
Liverpool is 3,626 miles distant, a saving on the 
total distance of 602 miles, and a saving on the 
railway haul of 760 miles. 

Portage la Prairie via Montreal to Liverpool 
is 4,280 miles; Portage la Prairie via Hudson 
Bay to Liverpool is 3,516 miles, a saving on the 
total haul of 764 miles, and a saving on the rail- 
way haul of 872 miles. 

Regina via Montreal to Liverpool is 4,584 
miles; Regina via Hudson Bay to Liverpool is 
3,926 miles, a saving on the total distance of 
658 miles, and a saving on the railway haul of 
316 miles. 


Prince Albert via Montreal to Liverpool is 4,- 
834 miles; Prince Albert via Hudson Bay to Liv- 
erpool is 3,616 miles, a saving on the total dis- 
tance of 1,218 miles, and a saving on the rail- 
way haul of 1,316 miles. 

These figures can be verified by anyone inter- 
ested in gaining information on this important 
subject, as they are significant. 

It is the overland haul that is so oppressive 
to the producer. A still further reduction can 
be made as to cost of transportation from Win- 
nipeg to York Factory by utilizing our splendid 
system of water-ways, and by improving the 
channels of the Hays and Nelson rivers. By 
constructing canals, ocean steamers can be 
brought to the outlet of the Red River, which 
is about forty miles from Winnipeg; and with 
the improvement of the St. Andrews Rapids, 
situated twelve miles from the city, which the 
Dominion Government is now taking prelim- 
inary steps to do, vessels of considerable tonage 
will be able to reach Winnipeg. There are fewer 
and less serious obstacles in this system to be 
overcome than were encountered in connection 
with the St. Lawrence route from Chicago. 
The total distance to be improved by canaling 
and removing boulders between Winnipeg and 
York Factory bv the Hays River, is but fifty- 
one miles. 

A very startling fact revealed in studying the 
possibilities relating to this all important sub- 
ject, is that the outlet to the best markets of 
the world, by Hudson Bay, are opened to the 
wheat-producing areas of several of the West- 
ern States. It is shorter and therefore cheaper, 
vide the following statement of distances: 

From New York to Liverpool is 3,130 miles; 
from York Factory to Liverpool is 2,966 miles; 
in favor of York Factory, sixty-four miles. 

From Chicago to Liverpool, via New York, 
is 4,001 miles; from Winnipeg to Liverpool, via 
York Factory, is 3,626 miles; infavor of Winni- 
peg, 375 miles. 

From St. Paul, via New York to Liverpool, is 
4,140 miles; from St. Paul, via York Factory to 
Liverpool, is 3,096 miles;*in favor of Winnipeg, 
forty-four miles. 

As far east, therefore, as St. Paul, is clearly 
tributary to this Northern route. The advant- 
age is well-known to the people of the Western 
States. Their leading papers have from time 
to time commented on the saving the Hud- 
son Bay route offers to the farmers of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wy- 

oming and Montana. It is calculated that our 
farmers would save at least fifteen cents per 
bushel on cereals, and a considerable saving of 
freight on shipments of cattle, meats, etc., for 
which this cool route is well adapted. There 
can be no doubt that, with railroad or canal 
facilities, we will share with Castle Garden a 
very large proportion of European immigration, 
making Winnipeg a depot and distributing 
point, which, from her strategic position, she is 
at the present time for Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories. 
I desire to demonstrate from the past what 
shall certainly be realized in the near future. 
Already gigantic strides of abnormal progress 
have been achieved in only a quarter of a cent- 
ury. Twenty-five years ago 10,000 acres or less 
were indifferently formed. In 1883 a wheat 
acreage of 260,840 yielded 5,686,355 bushels of 
wheat, etc. In 1895 twenty-two thousand farm- 
ers raised, on 1,140,276 acres, 31,776,038 bushels 
of wheat, with oats, barley and flax, a total of 
60,000,000 bushels. It must be remembered, too, 
that our wheat has become a necessity to mil- 
lers at home and in Europe, for which the 
highest market price is given. Our wheat is 
second to none and is the choicest of the choice. 
During this period the population has increased 
from 10,400 to 200,000. When we take into con- 
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sideration that this great stretch of the richest 
soil under the heavens, with a most salubrious 
climate, comprising Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, have immunity from the 
violent commotions of nature, such as earth- 
quakes, cyclones, floods, and is not the habitat 
of plagues and epidemics; that life and property 
are not endangered by riot and massacre, we 
must admit that here is the haven of safety, 
plenty and peace for the overflowing population 
of Europe. 

This route, opened either by railroad or ca- 
nal, or by both, would prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the Imperial Government in the 
transmission of men and munitions of war in 
case of necessity to the Pacific Coast, being ex- 
peditious, safe, and economical. 

In the event of a European war, in which 
Great Britain might be engaged, she could rely 
for her supply of bread, meat, vegetables, but- 
ter and cheese upon these regions, and be inde- 
pendent of all the world besides. To my mind 


the time has not yet arrived when swords shall | 


be beaten into plowshares and pruning hooks; 
at present the reverse seems to be in progress; 
war is not only possible but probable. The ac- 
celeration of events, push and enterprise will 
naturally accomplish more in five or ten years 
than were experienced in the last twenty-five 
years; so that taking the results of 1895 and 
1896, accomplished by 22,000 farmers, we may 
confidently lay the proposition down that the 
increased acreage by these farmers, and thou- 
sands of others, will produce under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a surplus of cereals, cattle, roots, 
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poultry, wool, etc., which no single railroad | 


could possibly handle. Added to this natural 
increase, the surpluses of the Western States, 
seeking an outlet via Winnipeg, would give 
either railroad or canal, or both, all they could 
do. The opening of the Hudson Bay route 
would. in nowise injure the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. : 

This forecast of coming events is based upon 
the experience of the past, and in hope that the 
Hon. Mr. Goshen may yet see his way to aid 
and further the effort of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to establish to the world the navigability 
of Hudson Strait and Bay. 


°° 


ALASKA’S TIMBER RESOURCES. 








There are two Alaskas, so far as climate and 
natural resources are concerned; one 
narrow strip along that great semicircle of 
coast of which Sitka is the center, which in 
climate is very similar to Puget Sound, and 
much more equable than Chicago. This Alaska 


is well-known to tourists and business men. It | 


has been visited by thousands of excursionists 
annually for years, drawn thither by its scenic 
attractions, of which Glacier Bay is probably 
the most notable. 

This portion of Alaska, says the Chicago 
Timberman, is heavily timbered—the forests 
being an extension of those to be found in Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia. There 
are thousands who can tell stories and write 
descriptions about this narrow strip of coast 
line; but the other Alaska, that great in- 


is the | 





terior, of which the Yukon and its tributaries 
form a natural highway, is another matter. It 
has a vastly different climate; it is fearfully 
cold in winter and scorchingly hot in summer; 
its forests, while dense, are composed for the 
most part of small trees of little commercia] 
value; its agricultural possibilities are limited 
to such crops as might be grown in Iceland or 
the northern part of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Its only real attraction is the gold, 
which, in unknown quantities, is found in 
all its mountain streams that have yet been 
explored. 

To that wild and unattractive region there 
have, until this year, been few visitors; and 
until this season few have returned from there 
and still fewer have been able to speak under- 
standingly of its characteristics. It is easy, 
therefore, to procure information about the 
lumber resources around Sitka and Juneau and 
all that strip of coast, with its many far-reach- 
ing inlets, but it is an entirely different matter 
to procure reliable information about that for- 
bidding interior. The one has been, for years, 
an open book; the other is largely sealed, and 
we have, as yet, had but glimpses of its con- 
tents, which—aside from their golden hue—do 
not attract. 





2 

A Movine MountTain.—It is reported that a 
huge mountain a mile below Ashcroft, B. C., 
has recently been moving slowly toward Thomp- 
son River. The mountain is 300 feet high and 
a half-mile in diameter. Not long ago a section 
broke off and scorched to the river, which rose 
several inches. 





Victoria, the capital city of the Province of British Columbia, isa well-built and very attractive city of about 15,000 inhabitants. Itis builton high grounds | 


around a little, land-locked bay which projects into Vancouver Island from the Straitof De Fuca. Steamers and sail craft enter this bay through a very narrow 
channel. Along the shore of the Strait is a public park, from which the lines of the American shore can be distinctly seen, with the snow-flecked, rocky wall of the 
Olympic Mountains in the background of the view. The government buildings are plain structures of red brick, standing in a park. In thecity are large stores, 
many churches, good hotels, colleges and public schools, and all the conveniences of modern urban life. Electric cars run out to Esquimault, a small, perfectly 
protected harbor. where the British Government has a naval station and a dry-dock. Victoria does a large business in lumber, furs, fish, and shipsupplies. The 
society is remarkably agreeable and cultivated, and the climate is mild the year round, the summers being cool and the winters not at all severe. 
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Minnesota, sometimes called ‘‘The Country of 
Many Waters,’’ is unusually fortunate in its 
possession of rare summer resorts. Its woods 
and plains are filled with lakes and streams— 
delightful locations for summer hotels and 
cottages; and to these temporary homes flock 
the old and the young, the sad and the merry, 
the careless and the careworn, the selfish and 
the self-sacrificing, in a universal search for 
rest and brief forgetfulness of life’s mad tur- 
moil. 
more charming than Lake Minnetonka. Its 
three hundred miles of rounded shore-line and 
quiet bays and inlets, where the creamy water- 
lily blooms with pure country fragrance; its 
comfortable country farmhouses and cozy cot- 
tages; its tents pitched in the midst of primi- 
tive forests; its large hotels built to accommo. 
date hundreds of pleasure-seeking people; its 
pagodas overlooking the changeful waters; its 
interesting specimens of animal and vegetable 
ife, ording exhaustless opportunities for the 
researches of the naturalist, and its elusive, 
beautifully-colored fish and sweetly-singing 
birds, are but some of its attractions; while 
its many steamers, plying to and fro between 
the points of interest, and its private yachts, 
give it an appearance of wealth and luxury 
which makes it the favorite resort of thousands. 

In the upper lake,—for Minnetonka is sep- 
arated into two bodies connected by a channel 
called The Narrows,—not far from one of the 
large hotels, is a comfortable boarding-house. 
About fifteen minutes’ drive from the station, 
it is conveniently situated for the business men 
who go to the city every morning and who 
return in the cool of the evening. On the 
large porch of this pleasant house, one sultry 
July morning, a group of women were sit- 
ting. Nearly all of them were busied with 
fancy-work or delicate’ sewing. Their laps 
were filled with silks of brilliant colors, and 
threads and ravelings lay on the floor near 
them. Flowers and fruits of every shape and 
shade grew rapidly under their skillful fingers. 
The two women that were not engaged in this 
feminine occupation looked almost out of place 
there. One, a tall, intellectual young girl, with 
a keenly observant eye, abandoned a book she 
had been reading and spoke to a tired-looking 
woman who was selecting a shade of rose-silk 
for an elaborate cushion which she was working. 

‘I think the woman who wrote this book was 
right. A man must want mental companion- 
ship in a wife, rather than the mere physical 
ability to furnish him with creature comforts. 
Though, after all, why we should always discuss 
what the men want, I cannot understand. They 
don’t trouble themselves particularly to develop 
the traits we admire!”’ 

The tired-looking woman flushed angrily. She 
was an excellent housekeeper, used to giving 
orders; a practical woman, almost devoid of 
sentiment, having no interests outside her 
family. 

‘‘Wait until you are ten years older, my dear. 
Men are animals. They want well-cooked food, 
and plenty of it. They want to come home at 
night to a comfortable home, and they want a 
wife to look after their material interests.”’ 

The women who had been discussing the 


By Florence Kerr Hillhouse. 
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correct shades of silk to be used in their pieces, 
and the latest stitches and fads in their work, 
listened to the discussion with a half-tolerating, 
half-pitying interest. They felt, in their un- 
reasoning, intuitive way, the uselessness of dis- 
cussion between people of such different mental 
caliber, each regarding the subject from an 
opposite standpoint. The unspoken support 
of these women was given to the last speaker. 
They were married, middle-aged women, and 
resented the young girl’s unbiased opinions. 
They had devoted their lives to the service of 
the individual'’man, and they would not ac- 
knowledge that their efforts had proved failures. 

“Tt does not make a bit of difference how 
brilliant and entertaining you are, nor how full 
of tenderness and sentiment you may be, if you 
cannot cook a good dinner. If you are nota 
practical housewife, your husband will soon 
grow tired of you,’’ said a sallow-faced woman, 
whose two boys hung to her skirts with a teas- 
ing persistence. 

The children listened to her words uncon- 





sciously, and, unconsciously, too, a contempt 
for women who were only made to wait on 
them, only good to mend clothes and cook din- 
ners, was created. 

“T don’t believe it!’’ answered the girl. ‘I 
have seen many married people, and, not being 
married, I have not been prejudiced in my ob- 
servations. I have noticed that the women 
men care most for are the idealistic, charming, 
clever women; the women who demand constant 
attendance, yet who are full of sentiment and 
tenderness, and broadly sympathetic. The men 
of today admire and love the woman who has a 
mental life of her own—who refuses to become 
a mere appendage to her husband, or a superior 
kind of servant. Men tire of constant service. 
An element of the unexpected is refreshing. 
Women give their lives to the drudgery of prac- 
tical housekeeping, ignoring the artistic in 
their natures; grow old, and inevitably stupid; 
lose touch with the outside world, and then 
some young, clever woman steps in, and, in 
spite of their well-cooked meals and material 
comforts, alienates their husbands’ affections. 
Mental interest, and the fascination of mental 
companionship alone, will outlast the charms 


| of youth and bind men to us.” 


The girl spoke warmly. She was too young 
to fully realize the possible application of the 
general truths to the lives about her—the possi- 
bilities in her words to wound hearts and dis- 
turb comparative tranquillity. The wounds 
were not open to her vision, no sign betrayed 
their existence; and perhaps she would not 
have cared greatly had she known of them. She 





“Her suspicions were confirmed, It was the Southern girl and the woman’s husband.” 
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felt a great impatience in the presence of these 
quiet, domestic women—an impatience, which, 
had she been older, she would have condemned 
as youthful intolerance. 

There was an uncomfortable silence when she 
finished speaking. The girl felt that she had 
alienated these women. So she turned to an- 
other young girl, who was half-reclining ona 
settee, her arms stretched gracefully above her 
head, the picture of indolent contentment. 

‘‘What do you think about it?’ she asked. 
‘You have said nothing.”’ 

“T never think how to please men,”’ the girl 
answered; and she yawned. “It seems to me 
so easy.”’ 

There was not the slightest conceit or affecta- 
tion in the answer. She was very pretty. An 
indescribable fascination and grace of manner 
distinguished her from the other women. She 
was a typical Southern girl, supple and slow in 
her movements. Her hair, which she wore 
braided in two strands, was a deep auburn, 
and her eyes were exactly the same shade. Red- 
dish in certain lights, again a dull, tawny 
brown, they were weirdly like a tiger’s. Her 
eyebrows were long and straight, and a trifle 
darker than her eyelashes. But for her large 
mouth and slightly uneven teeth, she would 
have been beautiful. Her smile, with its slow, 
cruel curves, was fascinating in its ugliness. 
She glanced at the tired-looking woman. The 
intellectual girl saw the glance and, noting the 
smile and its cruelty, thought, ‘‘She does not 
like the woman.”’ But she was mistaken. The 
Southerner was too lazy to dislike. She felt 
merely a negative antipathy. 

The day following was Sunday—distinguished 
from other days by the presence of the gentle- 
men. The tired-looking woman was a little 
less tired-looking than usual. She satin a re- 
mote corner of the grounds with her husband 
and her little girl. On the porch and about 
the grounds were scattered the people, trying 
to keep cool and to shield themselves from the 
scorching rays of the July sun. Many had 
books and newspapers; some were vainly trying 
to sleep while the huge flies and mosquitoes 
buzzed around their sunburned necks and 
faces. 

A few had gone to their rooms, anda very few 
had ventured upon the water. The intellectual 
girl sat upon the porch and amused herself by 
observing the people. There was an aloofness 
about her that was very strange in one so 
young. She noticed, first, the Southern girl. 
One always saw her first. She lay in a ham- 
mock—not far from the tired-looking woman 
and her family party. She was talking to a 
very young man, and her manner towards him 
was perfect. She addressed him with a charm- 
ing deference, which was flattering to his youth- 
ful Vanity, yet she was evidently conversing 
cleverly. 

‘“How well she understands men!” thought 
the observant girl. ‘‘It seems to be a sort of 
intuitive feeling with her, rather than a con- 
scious mental study. But what a coquette she 
is! I no longer wonder that she does not have 
to think about pleasing men; that sidelong 
glance is certainly bewitching.”’ 

The girl’s attention then wandered to the 
family party. The woman, dressed ina linen 
skirt and dark-blue shirt-waist, did not look 
particularly pretty. The suit was clearly put 
on for comfort rather than for effect. Her com- 
plexion was freckled and colorless, but she had 
soft, trusting eyes. Her mouth was small and 
compressed, showing the systematic observer 
of details and proprieties. The girl turned 
from her to the man at her side. He was lean- 
ing on his elbow, his face turned towards his 
wife, but he was not looking at her. He was 
looking at the girl in the hammock. His ex- 





pression was not hard to define. 
stronger than admiration was conveyed in the 
look. The girl felt that the confirmation of 
her words, spoken the day before, was repug- 
nant to her. ‘ 

Two or three days later, the observant girl 
was invited to joina sailing party. The eve- 


A feeling 


ning was perfect. A stiff breeze was blowing 
and a full moon lit up the ruffled waters. She 
seated herself in one end of the boat, where 
she could observe the others. The tired-looking 
woman was notinthe party. Her husband had 
urged her to go—almost over-anxiously, but she 
had insisted upon remaining at home, pleading 
a sick headache as her excuse. In fact, she 
wished to do some mending for her husband, 
which she had neglected during the day, being 
busy with her fancy-work. The Southern girl 
and this woman’s husband sat on one end of 
the boat alone. They seemed oblivious of the 
others, but only the observant girl seemed to 
notice their preoccupation. The man could 
not take his eyes off his charming companion. 
Again the girl felt disgusted. It seemed to her 
so shamelessly pronounced. When they reached 
the landing, on their return, the moon had 
gone under a passing cloud. She thought she 
saw the man draw the girl to him, while the 
others were chatting, and she was almost cer- 
tain that his lips touched her cheek. She felt 
excited and dismayed. Reticent in speaking 
of the affairs of others, they troubled her sorely 
at times when, with her unusually keen obser- 
vation, she saw, but was powerless to avert 
misfortune. 

“T must go to the city tomorrow, dear. I 
don’t like to leave you alone here, with nothing 
to do, but I must see about Lottie’s dress,” said 
the tired-looking woman to her husband at the 
dinner-table, some weeks later. 

The husband remonstrated. ‘‘Must you go?” 
he asked, with so false an emphasis that the 
intellectual girl, who sat at their table, won- 
dered that the wife could be deceived by it. 
The man was spending a week’s vacation, pre- 
sumably with his family, although his wife was 
so devoted to her family duties that she could 
not accompany him on hisrambles. She noticed 
that he often joined the Southern girl on such 
excursions, but it did not trouble her. She was 
sure that she attended to all her wifely duties, 
and that he must be satisfied. 

The wife waited as though she half-expected 
that he would offer to accompany her, but he 
did notdoso. She finished her dinner in silence, 
and a trifle sadly. She did not feel at all well, 
and, though she could complain of no tangible 
grievance, she felt that, somehow, her little 
world had gone wrong. The observant girl 
noted this, and it seemed to her very pathetic. 
She felt a true, deep pity forher. It could not 
be called sympathy, for she knew that the hus- 
band’s alienation was largely the result of the 
woman’s weakness and ignorance. She felt, 
also, a deep pity for womankind; so blindly 
trustful, so regardless of their truest interests, 
and of the best means toattainthem. For the 
husband, the girl had only a vast contempt. 
The man who had accepted all the gentle ser- 
vices of a lifetime, all the mistaken, though 
priceless, gifts of a sacrificed mentality, and 
given in return the humiliation of an unloved, 
unappreciated middle age, was wholly repug- 
nant to her. 

The morning of the succeeding day was clear 
and beautiful. The woods, with their calm, 
cool silences, were sources of infinite happiness 
to the girl, who gave the same patient obser- 
vation to nature that she gave to man, witha 
far deeper delight in the results. The comrade- 
ship of the great trees satisfied her as no human 
companionship had power to satisfy; the voice 
of her loved mother nature was fullof music to 











her ears and of comfort to her mind. As she 
walked through the woods that morning, gath- 
ering ferns, the sound of the wind in the tree- 
tops was like a vast ocean of strength and calm- 
ness to her heart, burdened as it was with the 
problems of existence suggested by her recent 
observations. 

Stooping to gather a large, white fungus from 
a fallen tree-trunk, she felt that indescribable 
sensation of physical nearness to human beings. 
She could see no one, but she felt that she was 
no longer alone with nature. She stood quite 
still, uncertain which direction to take. A 
soft, drawling voice, which was perfectly fa- 
miliar, established her vague sensation, though 
she could not see the speaker: 

“Ts there such a thing as fidelity in you men, 
I wonder?” 

A man’s voice, passionate and husky, an- 
swered: ‘‘You are cruel. How can a man be 
faithful in opposition to his reason, his senses, 
and his highest nature? There are times when 
a man is most faithful when he is faithless. 
When the loveliest appears, one must love 
i" 

The girl felt a quick blush of shame as she 
stood there an unwilling listener to this shame- 
less love-making. Her heart beat quickly. She 
wanted to leave the place, to forget the inci- 
dent, but she could not; she wanted to hear 
what the girl would say in answer. She de- 
spised her for her selfish trifling with human 
hearts and destinies, but she had an instinctive 
confidence in her ultimate womanliness. 

Impelled by an irresistible desire, she leaned 
forward to get a view of the speakers. Her 
feet slipped, the soft earth gave way beneath 
her, and she fell prostrate before the spot where 
the two were seated. 

The man looked up quickly, bewildered by 
the sudden and entirely unexpected interrup- 
tion. The girl’s suspicions were confirmed. It 
was the Southern girl and the woman’s hus- 
band; but in her humiliation at being discoy- 
ered in what must have looked to them like a 
deliberate act of spying, she could not explain 
her presence there. The Southerner was the 
first to recover her self-possession. She burst 
into a musical laugh, which was infectious in 
its merriment. The man, and then the in- 
truder, who had risen with difficulty, joined in. 
It was too funny, just then, to realize the seri- 
ousness of the mishap. At last the girl found 
voice to say, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but I slipped;”’ 
upon which very unnecessary confession the 
laughter began again, and all attempts to ex- 
plain were temporarily abandoned. 

“T don’t believe that she knew we were 
there,” said the Southerner to the woman’s 
husband, that evening. ‘‘At any rate, I don’t 
think that she could have approached in time 
to hear your last words.”’ 

‘Perhaps not,” he answered; ‘‘but I wish to 
run no risks, my darling.” 

She placed a hand on his arm. ‘It is no use 
for you to love me, anyway,” shesaid. “I only 
wished to test the truth of some remarks that 
that girl made the first morning I met her. I 
have no intention that the experiment shall 
go further. I have proved the point to my 
satisfaction.”’ 

The man’s wife returned from the city that 
evening. Her husband met her at the station. 
He was very attentive, almost loving. Noone 
knows what he told her, but she did not speak 
to the observant girl the next morning. A 
week later, they left the resort. The observant 
girl, who is a friend of mine, said, when she 
told me the story: 

“There is one thing I do not understand. 
What did that man tell his wife that evening, 
and why did she not speak to me the next morn- 
ing? What do you suppose he told her?’’ 








—— — 
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main line at Morris and runs westerly as far as | 


the South Dakota line to Brown’s Valley, are 
many splendid opportunities for farmers seek- 
ing new locations. 
the western half of Stevens County, 
upper line of Big Stone, and terminates at 
Brown’s Valley in the southwest 
Traverse County. 

Some portions of these counties are well set- 
tled, and the farmers generally are comfortably 
situated. There are very few thrifty, ener- 
getic farmers that have resided in this region 
six years, who are not now independent, with 
their places free from debt, and with substan- 
tial buildings on the farms. Nearly all of them 
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corner of | 


IMMIGRATION IN WESTERN MINNESOTA. 
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western portion of Stevens County, and the 


land tributary to the town runs from eight to | 


twenty dollars per acre. The soil is a black 
loam, and the whole neighborhood produces 
excellent crops. Good farmers with some means 
cannot find a country in which to raise wheat 
or to operate diversified farming more profit- 
ably than in this territory. All the business 
men of Chokio will gladly furnish any specific 


| information that may be desired by intending 


The next town west on this line is 
GRACEVILLE. 
This is an old-settled place, and lands con- 
tiguous to it are higher priced, attributable 


settlers. 


| entirely to the fact that the country is thickly 
| settled and the farmers very prosperous. Grace- 
| ville is an attractive business center and one 


around this portion of the county are princi- 
pally a rich black loam with a clay subsoil, and 
range in price from ten to twenty dollars per 
acre. The situation of these lands are from 
two to twelve miles from town. 

The average crop of wheat grown in this 
vicinity would be about fifteen bushels per 
acre. Diversified farming has made good ad- 
vancement. Corn-growing has proved a decided 
success, so much so that farmers record it as a 


| large part of their cereal crop. Clover and 


| timothy have proved successful, and winter rye 


is increasing in acreageevery year. The potato 
crop for 1897 was about 150 bushels to the acre 


| and netted farmers that sold early thirty cents 





per bushel. Good water can be obtained from 
forty to 200 feet. The amount,of cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry in the district has increased 
wonderfully in the last few years, and the dis- 
position of the best farmers is to keep more 
stock and raise less wheat. Improvements on 
the farms are of the best character, and the 
movement for large barn and shed facilities is 
quite general. This is inspired, of course, by 
the desire to handle more stock and make ample 
winter provision for it. Practical farmers can 
buy lands there on easy terms and receive every 
encouragement that is possible from the people 
of Beardsley. 
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have some cattle, sheep and hogs. Several 
causes have led to the tardy settlement of the 
territory tributary to this road, 
comparatively cheap prices of lands in this old 
section of the State. Remoteness of transpor- 
tation, uncertainty of title in many places, and 
a disposition on the part of speculators to ask 
prohibitive prices, were the chief elements. 
Now these conditions are changed, and many 
new people are going there and are well satis- 
fied with their location and future prospects. 


CHOKIO. 
This is quite a prosperous little town of 200 
people, where all lines of business are repre- 
sented. It is quite new, to be sure, but all 


the mercantile lines, except a drug-store, are | 


strongly intrenched, with churches, schools, a 
newspaper, a bank, and all the social features 
of older communities. This place has a large 


tract of country north and south, and some east | 
and west, to sustain it, and as the country 

grows in population jit is certain to be an im- 
portant trading point. 


It is situated in the 





and to the 


PLOWING IN WESTERN MINNESOTA. 


of the handsomest and most substantial towns 
in Western Minnesota. The third important 
place west on the Brown’s Valley branch is 


| prosperous and progressive 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


BEARDSLEY. 
This is quite a successful business point of 


| about 400 population. The town is well equipped 


| with all lines of mercantile houses, and the 


business community is composed of a bright, 
active, energetic set of men who work in har- 


| mony for the promotion of every commercial 
The first town west of Morris on this branch is | 


and social enterprise that will advance the 
place. It enjoys all the advantages of com- 
munities more pretentious. Valuable lessons 
in municipal economy might be obtained there, 
although more municipal progress is made in 
Beardsley than in many larger places. The 
town is out of debt, and taxes, consequently, 
are very light. A larger number of broad, in- 


| telligent men are to be found there than in 


| 


similar country towns of this size. Beardsley 
is in Big Stone County, a few miles south of 
the Traverse County line, and almost in the 
northwestern corner of the county. The lands 





BROWN’S VALLEY, 
the terminus of the Great Northern branch of 
this name, occupies a rather peculiar situation 
on the maps of Minnesota. It lies at the ex- 
treme point of an obtuse angle made by Big 
Stone Lake on the south and Traverse Lake on 
the north, making the boundary line at this 
point, and digging, like a short snout, into 
South Dakota. Its situation is peculiar for 
more than this odd geographical outline. It 
lies in the bed of an old lake, now the “height 
of land’’ from which two historic rivers flow. 
Big Stone Lake on the south furnishes the 
Minnesota River, which joins the Mississippi 
above St. Paul, and Traverse Lake yields the 
Boise de Sioux, which empties into the renowned 
Red River of the North at Wahpeton. A few 
short years ago these rivers had great commer- 
cial importance. Many interesting narratives 
could be written on the navigation of these 
streams, which are now almost inaccessible to a 
good-sized canoe. Extensive plans for the res- 
toration of these rivers to more than their 
former importance are now being considered by 
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the-Government, however, and in this connec- 
tion extensive surveys were made there last 
year by Government engineers. If the plans 
outlined should be adopted and the improve- 
ments be carried out, Brown’s,Vailey will be 
more than an agricultural town supplying only 
the wants of a farming clientage. It-will bea 
manufacturing and supply point of great im- 
portance. 

The land around Brown’s Valley is of a roll 
ing character. The soil is a black loam with a 
clay subsoil, and prices run from ten to twenty 
dollars per-acre. All kinds of cereals can be 
grown successfully. Corn has become a popular 
crop and is being increased in acreage every 
year. The wheat crop averages about fifteen 
bushels per acre. Farmers have considerable 
stock, this region being specially adapted to 
stock-raising. A diversifying tendency is ap- 
parent,:and all the farmers have stock of some 
kind. Farm improvements are very substan- 
tial. The population in the country is made 
up of all nationalities. Brown’s Valley has a 
population of 800 and is a solid, prosperous 
business point from which a large area is served. 
The town has schools, churches, newspapers, a 
100-barrel flour-mill, two banks, and a strong 
line of mercantile houses which carry large 
stocks. Spring-water of the purest kind is 
easily obtained, and the lakes are fringed with 
a thick growth of timber which makes excellent 


“WIN "EM CHINEE LOTTERY.”’ 





Ah Wing, up to last Monday, wasa model 
house servant. He always did what he was 
told, he was ever ready to do the little things 
about the house that so many servants object 
to doing, he was smiling and obliging, and his 
mistress, a physician’s wife, was the envy of 
Ross Park in her possession of him. 

Monday, all had changed. He ceased his 
work in an instant, and left the house witha 
week’s washing half-done. He went not in sor- 
row nor in anger, but: he was so anxious to go 
that he would not stop to draw the amount of 
pay that was due him. 

The secret of it all is that Ah Wing had been 
playing Chinese lottery. All Chinese do—that 
is, nearly all. When one finds a Chinese who 
has not the passion for gambling, he will find 
one whose eyes are not on the bias, whose skin 
is not yellow, and who never heard of a queue. 
.. The authorities may not know it, but there 
are abundant opportunities to play Chinese lot- 
tery in Spokane—providing one is initiated. 
There are half a dozen places where he can pur- 
chase the thin sheets of paper, lettered in pale- 
green ink with Chinese characters arranged in 
rows that make up the tickets. On making a 
purchase, one hits what he thinks are the win- 
ning numbers or combinations of numbers with 
a little ink-brush. For ten cents he can mark 


wire fence intervened, and*the cows were cer- 
tainly much too large to get through it. They 
knew well enough that it was there, and could, 
beside, see it plainly; but both cows plunged 
straight into it. 

The watching editor, horrified, looked to see 
them hurled back, frightfully wounded; but, 
instead, one of the posts gave way under the 
onslaught, the wires sank down, and in another 
moment the mothers were on the pasture side 
of the fence, badly cut and bleeding, but still 
able to charge the wolves successfully and put 
them to flight. 

Soon the cows were licking the rescued calves 
affectionately, and the coyotes were howling a 
disappointed duet from the summit of a knoll 
near by. 








* 


WHERE REINDEER THRIVE.—The moss or 
lichen on which the deer feed is so abundant in 
Alaska and the immediate territory of British 
Columbia that it is estimated that millions of 
reindeer could subsist where almost every other 
animal would starve. No other creature has so 
light and warm a coat as the reindeer; the heart 
is large, showing that the beast is possessed of 
great vitality; the feet are formed by nature ex- 
pressly for running on the snow and ice. The 
hoof is divided, and each half is long’and a lit- 
tle turned up on the point; when the foot is 
placed on the snow the two sections expand. 
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firewood and is quite a source of employment | off a certain number; and for one dollar he can | The small hoofs behind the foot are very long 
for the farmers during the dull seasons, to | mark offever so many. There are prizes of dif- | nq serve to keep the animal from sinking as it 
whom it produces a little income and has a | ferent sums and amounts. Some of the lotteries | moves over the frozen snow. 


great bearing on the price of the local fuel 
supply. Farmers who are looking for special 
conditions, where wheat and corn and stock- 
raising can be profitably combined; where 
schools and churches: and:.comfortably-fixed 
neighbors and moderate-priced lands can be 
had, would do well to investigate this region. 


* 
7° 


THE TEACHER TRUMPED HIM. 








There is one teacher in the eastern part of 
Montana, the Helena Independent says, who is 
qualified to teach anywhere, according to the 
account given by the State superintendent. 

‘He had an unruly pupil,’’ said Superintend- 
ent Carleton, ‘‘whom he was forced to punish 
with a mild whipping, after he had exhausted 
every other method he could think of. The pu- 
pil went home in a towering rage, and pres- 
ently the teacher looked out of the window and 
saw the boy and his father coming toward the 
schoolhouse. The father carried a rifle over his 
shoulder, and was traveling along with em- 
phatic strides that meant business. 

“The teacher didn’t run, however. He step- 
ped to the desk, drew out a revolver of formi- 
dable caliber, and met the father at the door. 

‘**Put down that rifie before you come in 
here,’ he said, ‘and don’t make a hostile move 
or I’ll let daylight into you.’ 

‘*The old man looked up. He saw that there 
was determination in the eye of the young 
teacher, and he dropped his weapon on the 
ground. 

‘“**Now come in and talk it over,’ the young 
man continued, as he put away his own re- 
volver, to show that he was willing to be fair. 

‘*The old man went in, and he and the teacher 
had a ‘medicine talk’ about the behavior of the 
boy. The result of it all was that, eventually, 
the father cooled down, decided that the boy 
should remain in the district school and be 
taught, and that if he didn’t behave he 
would dress him down at home himself. The 
boy, not having the support of his parents in 
his deviltry, became a model scholar, and now 
the old gentleman says that his district has 
the best teacher in the State.”’ 





are played in San Francisco, although tickets 
for them are sold here and elsewhere on 
the Coast. These are the big lotteries. It 
was one of these that Ah Wing played. 

Monday, while he was at his washtub 
and the week’s washing was not half on 
the line, a fellow Chinese called on him 
and said a few words in pure Cantonese, 
at the same time exhibiting a paper 
he held. 

Ah Wing’s eyes stuck out until they 
seemed likely to drop off. He droppeda 
sheet back into the tub, wrung the suds 
from his hands, and made a bee-line for 
his blouse. He gave his queue a hurried 
twist with one hand while he was fasten- 
ing the blouse with the other, and struck 
out for the street-car line smiling blandly 
at his astonished and distracted mistress. 
In afew hours he returned. From out 
the mysterious depths of his blouse he 
produced $700 in bills and coin. 

‘‘Win ’em Chinee lottery!” he explained. 
He declined to work longer, waived all 
claim to his last month’s salary, packed 
his few belongings, and disappeared.— 
Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


HEROIC COWS. 








The editor of the Condon (Ore.) Globe 
saw a deed of cow valor lately that was 
worth recording as well as seeing A 
herd of cattle, among them two cows accom- 
panied by their calves, were grazing in tall, 
dead grass when the calves became separated a 
little from the rest of the cattle, and some 
wolves started in pursuit of them. After run- 
ning about two hundred yards, the calves came 
to a high, five-wired barbed-wire fence, and, 
being small, managed to get through it. On 
the other side of the fence was an open pasture. 


The wolves quickly followed the calves | 
through the fence and were rapidly running | 


them down on the other side, when the two 


cow mothers discovered what was going on. | 


Each uttered a loud bellow, hoisted her tail, 
and started for the rescue. 


It appeared to be a hopeless chase. for the | 





UNVOICED. 


If I could tell thee how I love thee, dear; 
If I could put my worship into words; 
If I vould write or speak the hope and fear, 
The joy and pain, the bitter and the sweet 
That lie, dumb-dead, in silence’ winding-sheet; 
If I could breathe it through soft throats of birds; 
If I could play it on some wind-strung harp 
Whose notes were high as heaven, deep as hell, 
Whose tones were infinitely low and sharp, 
| And pregnant with the grand, exultant swell 
Of the storm’s hymn—fierce, tender, gentle, strong ;— 
If I could put my love for thee in song, 
| The music of it would fill all the earth, 
The world would kneel, to listen, on the sod, 
And angels, mad with joy at my song’s birth, 
Would sing it, through eternity, to God. 
W. E. P. Frencg, Lieut.of Infantry,U S.A. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
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© DAIRYING IN 
0 MANITOBA, ° 


© ) 
Oo ByC. C. Macdonald, Dairy Superintendent. O 
Oe 0 


Dairying in. Manitoba, while yet in its in- 
fancy, has become one of the:staple industries 
f the Province. Its history is a short one, but 
it has made more rapid strides, especially dur- 
ing the last:three years, than any other indus- 
try in Manitoba. Ten years ago, no dairying 
was done in the Province except by the farmers, 
who made butter mainly for their own use, and 
not enough to supply even that demand. 
than ten years ago, dairy products were im- 
ported into the Province from Ontario. 

About the year 1888, the first creamery was 
established in Manitoba. In 1889 another was 
established at Shoal Lake, on the line of the 
Manitoba and Northwestern Railway. This is 
the finest and best equipped creamery in the 
Province, and, as a building, it cannot be ex- 


Less 





celled in Canada. Several years later other 
creameries were established at Otterburn, at 
St. Francois Xavier, and at Douglas, making a 
total of five creameries in the Province. A very 
few small cheese factories were in operation 
during a part of the time from 1889 to 1894. 

In the early part of the year 1895, the Man- 
itoba government undertook to advance the 
dairy industry of the Province, with very suc- 
cessful results. Aid was granted to the farmers 
to establish creameries and cheese factories 
where joint-stock companies were formed and 
incorporated. The result of this was, that in 
1895 fourteen new creameries were established, 
making nineteen inall in the Province. Thirty- 
three new cheese factories were established in 
1895, a large number of which were aided by 
the Government. 
two cheese factories in the Province. 
five new creameries were established, and dur- 
ing 1897 five more were added to the list, making 
a total of twenty-nine. There were also forty- 
nine cheese factories in operation last year, 


This made a total of fifty- | 
In 1896 | 


some of the cheese factories having 
changed into creameries. 

In 1896 the Manitoba government established 
a dairy school in the city of Winnipeg, which 
has proved a great success and of great ben- 
efit to the Province generally. The school is 
equipped with all the latest improved ma- 
chinery both for hand and power-work. There 
are two courses during each session, namely, 
the farm-dairy course and the professional 
course. This is for the purpose of accom- 
modating the farmers’ sons and daughters, and 
the butter and cheese-makers as well. A com- 
petent staff of instructors are employed, and 
everything in connection with the school is 
furnished gratis by the Government, the stu- 
dents having only to pay for their board while 

| in attendance. 

There has been a large attendance every 
session, and the interest taken in the school by 
the farmers and butter-makers and cheese- 
makers is increasing year by year. Six students 
passed the professional examinations in 1896, 
and twenty-three passed in 1897. The majority 
of the butter-and-cheese-makers that are man- 
aging cheese and butter factories in Manitoba 
at the present time, are those who have taken 


been | 


season of 1897 was 987,179 pounds, which sold 


| at an average price of eighteen cents per pound, 


making a total of $177,692.22, an increase of 
$50,428.22 for creamery butter over 1896. The 
output of cheese, according to the same source 
of information, proved to be 987,007 pounds, 
which sold at an average price of eight and 
one-half cents a pound, making a total of $83,- 
895.59, or a grand total of $261,587.81 from both 
creameries and cheese factories. These figures 
show the increased value of the output for 1897, 
over that of 1896, to be $60,965.41. 

The farmers of Manitoba are realizing more 
and more the necessity of carrying on mixed 
farming instead of exclusive grain-growing, as 
was practiced in the earlier days, hence it is 
safe to look forward to an increase of dairy 
produce year by year. Manitoba is naturally a 
dairy Province. The abundant growth of many 
rich, nutritious grasses is more than sufficient 
to ensure perfect pasturage for stock during the 
summer months, and a plentiful supply of hay 
for winter fodder. Every year there are thou- 
sands of acres of this grass cut and cured for 
hay for winter feeding of stock, and at the 
same time there are thousands more that go to 
waste for want of cutting and grazing. Fodder 








BLOODED CATTLE ON A MANITOBA RANCH. 





a course in this thoroughly progressive school. | corn can be raised with good success for winter 
| feeding. Many farmers cut oats and barley 


OUR DAIRY EXPORT TRADE. 
During the early days of dairying 
| Province, up to the year 1894, very little dairy 
produce was sent out of Manitoba; the bulk of 
it was required to supply the local demands. 
No accurate record of the quantity of produce 
manufactured was kept until 1895. The esti- 
mated value of the quantity manufactured in 
1894, both in factories and on the farms, was 
$34,000 worth; in 1895, with the increased num- 
ber of factories, the actual export—taken from 
factory statements, was $193,000 worth; while 
in 1896 another grand advance was experienced, 
the value of the export exceeding:that of 1895 
by $47,000. 
The season of 1897 opened very successfully, 
with twenty-nine creameries and forty-nine 
cheese factories in operation and doing an in- 
| creased business over that of any other year. 
| From carefully compiled figures, taken from 
creamery statistics which are absolutely cor- 
| rect, the output of creamery butter for the 


in the | 


just before the grain is ripe, and when cured 
they store it the same as hay. This makes lux- 
uriant fodder for cows giving milk, or for stock 


| of any kind. 


The water supply is abundant and all that 
could be desired for a dairy country, beautiful 


| streams of clear, running water, and numerous 


lakes, giving the Province pure water for all 
purposes. The climate, too, is good for stock. 
Cattle always thrive when in a healthy con- 
dition. 

So far as our markets are concerned, we have 
unlimited markets for all our dairy produce. 
British Columbia, in the west, has developed 
into a vast mining country, so that it gives us 
a very large outlet for dairy products, andthe 
demand is continually increasing. In the east, 
another large mining district, the Wabigoon, 
just being developed, will require our-products. 
This will be another growing market. Besides 
these, however, the farmers of Manitoba have 
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the great British markets open to them for 
the first-class cheese and the creamery but- 
ter that they have for sale. The Dominion 
Government having established a perfect sys- 
tem of cold storage at principal points in the 
country and on the railways and steamships, 
our shipping facilities are not excelled by any 
country in the world. With the great natural 
facilities and the excellent opportunities we 
have, Manitoba is bound to become one of the 
great dairy Provinces of Canada. 


* 


VINELAND, ONE OF WASHINGTON’S NEW 
COLONIES. 








The founding of a colony is always an inter- 
esting event. Towns, cities and States are all 
outgrowths of settlement enterprises. It may 
require years, possibly a generation, for the 
small beginning to bear abundant fruit, but, 
sooner or later, the seed thus sown springs up 
and fructifies until it. peoples a land and fills it 
with riches. 

Thus it is with Vineland, the new colony in 
Asotin County in Southeastern Washington. 
It is opposite the large and pretty town of 
Lewiston, Idaho, and at the confluence of the 
Snake and Clearwater rivers. Eighteen months 
ago this region was unwatered and arid. Four- 
teen months ago there were no homes there, 
but today 150 buildings shelter a happy, hope- 
ful, progressive people, who cultivate the re- 
claimed land. Cozy cottages are seen on every 
hand, fruit-orchards abound every where, water 
is abundant for streets, fields and gardens, and 
Vineland is one of the most prosperous com- 
munities in the whole country. The source of 
the water supply is Asotin Creek, which flows 
into the Snake River about five miles above its 
union with the Clearwater. Some distance 
up this creek, where proper conditions as to 
altitude and means of transfer were met, the 
water is taken and conveyed nineteen miles to 
the company’s iands. Twelve miles of laterals 
have been built for distribution purposes. The 
company own 3,200 acres in their Vineland 
proposition, but 8,000 acres lie under the sys- 
tem. Afterall these lands have 
been watered, surplus water will _ 
be at hand to turn many enter- 
prises which time will provide. 
With a 306-foot head, the volume 
of water is most satisfactory. Af- 
ter the entire 8,000 acres are wa- 
tered, competent engineers calcu- 
late that between 1,500 and 2,0€0 
horse-power will remain to oper- 
ate canneries, mills, factories, etc. 

The history of this enterprise, 
which is owned and controlled by 
the Lewiston Water and Power 
Company, is as follows: Some 
time ago Mr. E. H. Libby, pres- 
ident of the company, an enthu- 
siastic believer in the virtues of 
irrigation, visited this particular 
section of country and was greatly 
impressed with the climate, char- 
acter of the soil, and the natural 
irrigation facilities. Enlisting 
the aid of such enterprising men 
as Charles Francis Adams, G. St. 
L. Abbott, Wm. Wheeler, W. H. 
Bowker and Gen. Elbert Wheeler. 
all of Boston, he secured com- 
mand of ample capital to carry 
out his design, and in March, 
1896, operations were begun upon 
acanal. By July the canal was 
ready for service, and water flowed 
into Vineland. 

Then the sale of lands began, a 
sale which, considering the times, , 


has been truly remarkable. But it must not 
be inferred that the company is building a 


| boom town; it is building a*cclony of farmers. 


A small area was laid out in town lots, and 
here will eventually develop a town. But the 
energy of the company is directed toward the 
development of a prosperous rural community. 
The land has been laid into tracts of two 
and one-half, five and ten acres, and already 
scores of these have water running through 
them and men and women at work tilling 
their rich soil. To prevent a boom, to prevent 


| speculation, the most conservative safeguards 
| are thrown into every contract, and the fruit 


lands are sold only for improvement. This 
section of the State, from Walla Walla east, 


| has long been famous for the quality of its 


fruits. All the fruits of that latitude flour- 
ish there. 
early spring, afford the climatic conditions upon 
which the fruit-grower may depend. Theapple, 
the pear and the apricot all do well. Cherries 
grow exceptionally well, and all varieties of 
European grapes (forty to fifty) tried here, 
reach perfection. To quote from a recent 
article in the Lewiston Teller, one may say that 
“outside the citrus fruits and a few semi-trop- 
ical varieties, every kind of fruit grown in Cali- 
fornia thrives and ripens here, producing a crop 


excellent in size and coloring, and preserving | 


the distinct and delicious flavoring that makes 
fruit sought forinthe market. Theconditions 
especially favor the culture of the finer varieties 
of European grapes. Practical tests have dem- 


| onstrated the truth that, in all the products of | 
the vine, this valley can contest the palm with | 
| shipped, there would be no trouble in landing 


the best that has made California famous.”’ 


The colony has progressed so rapidly that | 


two schools and regular church services are 


now maintained, and it is only a question of 


time when Vineland will number its inhab- 


itants by the thousands and achieve a popular- | 


ity that shall make it the Mecca of those who 
seek pleasant homes in prosperous fields. There 
are about 4,000 people within a radius of five or 
six miles, while in the territory tributary to 
this heautifnl valley there are at least 20,000 


A late autumn, a mild winter, an | 





people. The surrounding country is well set- 
tled and contains many good towns. Eleven 
miles away is the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Its road-bed is already graded to the town, ex- 
cepting a portion across the reservation, and it 
is expected that the line will be completed in 
the near future. Full and complete informa- 
tion respecting these properties may be had by 
addressing the Lewiston Water & Power Com- 
pany at Lewiston, Idaho. 


* 


WASHINGTON FRUIT IN CHINA. 


Mr. A. B. Ross, formerly of Yakima, Wash., 
but now in China, writes a letter tothe Yakima 
Republic from Hong Kong that contains much 
interesting information to Washington farm- 
ers, and especially to fruit-growers. He says 
that no fruit is grown in China except a few 
apples and pears which come from trees that 
were planted long ago by the missionaries, and 
they have never done well, probably for the rea- 
son that they have been neglected. Theapples 
they produce are spongy and the pears almost 
like wood. Neither China nor Japan could 
produce a fraction of the fruit that would be 
sold if their people could once be made ac- 
quainted with the fruits that grow in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Ross says that he received a box of apples 
from Yakima last fall, and they were a revela- 
tion to the people of Shanghai. He was offered 
twenty-five cents apiece for them, but was too 
hungry for good apples himself to care to sell 
them, even at that price. With care in pack- 
ing and in the selection of the varieties to be 








the goods in as good condition as might be 
wished, and no difficulty in selling a large 
quantity. With a steadily growing market in 
those countries for Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho fruits, a growing demand for flour and a 
rising market for canned goods and for Ameri- 
can butter and cheese, the possibilities of trade 
with China and Japan are almost boundless 
and merit the most serious consideration. 
Wash.) Ledger. 
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FRUITS-FROM THE LEWISTON AND VINELAND REGION AS EXHIBITED AT THE SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR, 
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A SHEEP HERDER’S STORY. 


\ By Mae Van Norman. 


G QS 

The day was drawing to a close, and I was 
still twenty miles from Choteau. I had left 
that town early in the morning, on horseback, 
and had taken three greyhounds with me, in- 
tending to have a chase after wolves. The first 
wolf led us a long run down the Teton River, 
and the second and third took the same direc- 
tion. Having secured three pelts, I was in good 
spirits; but my bronco was tired and I was be- 
ginning to think that I would have to lie out 
on the prairie all night, when I came to a sheep- 
camp. 

The herder had corralled his sheep, and was 
just starting a fire when I rode up and asked 
him if I might share his tent for the night. He 
was uncouth enough, yet the kindly twinkle in 
his old eyes, as he bade me welcome to his 
camp fire, served to reassure me, and I soon had 
my bronco picketed where he could get his fill 
of the rich buffalo-grass. 

When I returned to the tent, my host was re- 
moving a well-browned loaf of bread from his 
Dutch oven, and the fragrant steam from the 
coffee-pot was all the invitation needed to in- 
duce me to fall to and satisfy the inner man. 

During the conversation that ensued, I 
learned that the herder was an old-timer. He 
had been in Montana and the West since the 
war, and his only companion at present was a 
little bob-tailed shepherd dog, of Mexican 
breed, for which I conceived a sudden fancy. 
Before the meal was finished, as a matter of 
fact, I had offered to buy her. 

The expression that crossed the weather- 
beaten face of the old herder was pathetic in 
the extreme. ‘Sell that dog!’’ he said, fiercely. 
“Say, stranger, you can’t draw a check big 
enough to buy that dog. You pilgrims come 
out in this country from the States, an’ think 
your money will buy anything, but it shore 
won’t buy thatlittle dog. She's worth more to 
me than money.’’ 

I apologized, and then bent to caress the 
cause of the old man’s sudden volubility. But 
my apology was unheeded. 

‘Yes, I reckon you kin buy a good sheep-dog 
fer fifty dollars, one as'll go ‘way ‘round ‘em 
an’ not cut in on the band er bite sheep. I 
seen a herder sell a dog fer that in the Falls, 
the other day; but he was drunk, an’ had lost 
his wad. He might jest as well have give his 
dog away, ’cause some tin-horn gamblers rolled 
him an’ got the fifty in half an hour after him 
an’ the dog quit pardnership. 

‘*Yes, sheep-dogs is most all good,’’ he con- 
tinued, musingly. ‘‘I tell you there ain’t no 
love like the love a dog has fer his master; an’ 
ef you knowed what this here little bob-tailed 
dog done, you wouldn’t think a bank account 
would cut much of a figure in buying her.”’ 

“There is a history connected with her, 
then,’’ I suggested, as we filled our pipes pre- 
paratory to an after-dinner smoke. 

‘*Wall, yes,’’ he assented.”’ I'll tell you about 
her ef you care to listen. You see, her master 
was my pardner. Him an’ me came out here 
right soon after the war closed. ‘Mike,’ was 
my pard’s name. He used to be one of Mosby’s 
guerrillas, an’ he was a fighter from ’way back, 
an’ game clean through. 

‘‘We came out here an’ went to prospectin’, 
fer a while; then we was killing buffalo fer a 
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spell. We done about everything, after that 
punchin’ cows, whackin’ bulls, fightin’ Injuns 
an’ sich, till finally we got done up in a 
gamblin’ row in Washington. We lost our pile 
an’ had to leave there kinder sudden; so we 
pulled our freight for Montana again. We 
warn’t much stuck on herdin’ sheep, neither of 
us, but we had to take our medicine; so we 
struck a feller fer a job the first chance we got. 
‘*He hired us both, an’ then took us down into 
Dakota to herd. This feller had bought up fifty 
thousand sheep, all wethers, an’ he was goin’ 
to ship ’em all to the Chicago market as fast as 
he could get ‘em there. He took ’em to Dakota, 
‘cause the range was good there, an’ it was 
mighty short pickin’ in Montana—’cause there 
hadn’t been much rain fer two seasons an’ the 
grass was et off clean down to the roots. 
‘**Wall, we started in to herd jest like old 
lamb-lickers. The sheepman had some dogs, 


an’ he give me one, an’ this here dog is the one 
he give to Mike. To look at her you would 
think she didn’t care fer nohody, wouldn’t you? 
Wall, she don’t make love to strangers, but she 
has got more affection than most humans, jest 
the same, if she ain’t got no tail to wag when I 
speak to her. You ought to see her hit the flat 
when I send her ’way ’round ’em! She jest hits 
the high places. 

‘*We had been herdin’ two er three months, 
I reckon. Old Mike had a camp about six miles 
from a place called Springbrook. There ain’t 
no spring there now, nor no brook, but a creek 
that is dry in some places an’ wet in others; an’ 
there is alkali holes along there that would 
mire a saddle-blanket. 

“Old Mike liked his range, though, fust-rate. 
I use to see him when we would bring the sheep 
to the headquarters’ camp to have the fat ones 
cut out to be shipped. But he said he ‘lowed to 
take up a claim there an’ start a hoss ranch for 
himself, seein’ as how he had some cayuses, up 
here in Montana. Of course, I’d have gone in 
with him on the deal. 

‘Wall, ’t was about October, an’ the sheep 
was gettin’ thinned out purty well, but Mike 
an’ me had been gettin’ other sheep put with 
ours as fast as they took the muttons out. We 
was thinkin’ of winterin’ in Williston an’ of lo- 
catin’ a ranch in the spring. 

‘About the middle of October, when the 
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head push was down to the States with a train 
of sheep, we got a regular dead-tough storm, 
one night, an’ more lightnin’ than I ever seen 
in this country er any other. *Twan’t no chi- 
nook. My sheep was corralled all right, but 
they kept millin’ around like a lot o’ steers, an’ 
I had to be out among ’em to. keep ’em from 
pilin’ up an’ smotherin’ alot of ’em. ‘Tain’t 
no pastime to be out in a storm in the night, 
mixed up with three thousand sheep, all crazy 
to get away, evenif they bein acorral! They’re 
liable to pile up an’ half of ’em get smothered; 
an’if they get out of the corral, they may go 
pilin’ over a cut-bank an’ drop a hundred feet; 
an’, if it ain’t strikin’ lightnin’ pretty fre- 
quent, the herder is pretty likely to go down 
with ’em. 

“Tt rained and hailed all the blasted night, 
an’ ripped things up the back generally; so, 
when daylight come, I headed my sheep fer 
the headquarters’ camp, ‘cause I knowed there 
had shore bin trouble, fer some of the herders 
didn’t have no corral, an’ they was out 0’ luck 
if their sheep stampeded. I found the camp- 
tender at the main camp. He had been out to 
all the camps, ’ceptin’ old Mike’s; but old Mike 
had a corral, an’ we reckoned he was all right. 

‘Next day all the bands come in but Mike’s. 
We counted ’em, an’ found fifteen hundred 
sheep shy. The day after, the camp-tender 
went to Williston an’ got men to ride over the 
range an’ round up the strays. 
he rode over towards Mike’s camp. He met 
Mike’s sheep about half-way to the main camp, 
but there warn’t no Mike nor no dog with ’em. 
So the camp-tender kept on towards Mike’s 
camp, but he didn’t locate my pard, nor his dog. 

‘‘He found the tent: blowed down an’ the cor- 
ral busted open, but there was no signs of Mike 
bein’ thar since the storm. He hunted around 
all day, but couldn’t strike his trail nowhere. 
He ‘lowed may be Mike had fell over a cut-bank 
in the dark an’ got killed, er broke a leg; so he 
had to give it up an’ bring the sheep-back to 
camp. 

‘‘Early in the mornin’ he went inter Willis- 
ton again, an’ got some men to ride the range 
an’ look fer Mike. I wanted to help hunt him; 
so I got one of the boys to take my sheep, an’ 
me an’ the camp-tender pulled out together. 
We looked the range all over, every foot, 
huntin’ fer a dog er a man; looked up every 
coulee an’ down every cut-bank, an’ looked fer 
tracks in the alkali beds; but we didn’t find no 
trace of Mike nor dog. 

“About three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
pulled up to hiscamp. The camp-tender said 
we’d go up the creek about five miles, an’ if we 
didn’t strike his trail we’d have to give up the 
hunt. 

“So we started out, an’ looked along the 
creek. I was on one side, an’ the camp-tender 
was on the other side. After we had looked 
along as fer as Mike was likely to herd from 
camp, we turned around an’ rode back closter 
in to the creek. When we got about three 
miles from Mike’s camp, I was looking along 
an’ I seen something raise up out of the grass, 
just behind a little knoll. I rode up to it, an’, 
stranger, there was this here little dog, lookin’ 
as wild-an’ gaunt as a wolf! 

“T stopped right there, an’ motioned for the 
camp-tender. His cayuse came a flyin’ over the 
ground as if the devil was after him. I didn’t 
want to go over that little knoll, stranger, 
*cause I knowed my old pard was there, an’ I 
knowed we warn’t pards no longer. I couldn’t 
stand it tosee him the way I knowed he must be. 

‘‘When the camp-tender came up, he rode to 
the top of the knoll. He didn’t say nothin’, 
but he looked at me, an’ then I rode up. There 
lay poor old Mike, an’ his little dog was standin’ 
guard over his dead body! Mike was layin’ on 
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his back, with his knees doubled up an’ his feet 
under him, just like he had fell backwards an’ 
never moved after he fell over. An’ there this 
little dog stood by his side. She wouldn't let 
us come clost to him; she’d jest stand there an’ 
howl an’ whine, an’ lick his hand, an’ she looked 
like she was starved ’most to death: an’ she 
was, fer it was five days, then, since the storm, 
an’ she had shore been right there in that spot 
ever since. 

“Stranger, I took my oath, right there, that 
that dog an’ me wouldn’t part as long as I 
could finger this six-shooter. We rode to Spring- 
brook an’ telegraphed to Williston to have a 
grave dug, an’ to Minot fer a coffin, an’ then I 
went to the section-house, got some meat fer 
the dog, an’ rode back there with it. Sheet it 
up in no time; reckon she could have et a whole 
steer! 

“The coffin come next night, after dark, an’ 
we started out in the rain, with a wagon, to 
bring in the body. We got lost, an’ fer a couple 
of hours we didn’t know where we was at; but 
we had a lantern, an’ after a while we happened 
to stumble onto the trail I made when I took 
the meat to the dog. We found a lot of coyotes 


| howlin’ around the body, an’ the dog was 


barkin’ an’ standin’ ’em off; an’ I reckon she 
had been doin’ the same every night. We had 
to rope her to get her away from her master; 

‘‘When we got to Williston with the old man, 
the dog wouldn’t leave him, an’ she jumped 
right into the grave when we let the coffin 
down. That’s a fact, stranger. 

“T took her back to camp with me an’ kept 
her tied up for a week; but the minute she was 
loose, she hit the flat for Williston. I rode in 
that afternoon, an’ there she was, shore enough, 
layin’ on her master’s grave, an’ whinin’. 

‘“‘Now, stranger, you see why you can’t buy 
this here dog; you see that money ain’t no ac- 
count alongside of a dog like that. Why, she'd 
give her life fer her master, any day; an’ when 
aman has gota friend as’ll stand by him, he 
ain‘t no man if he’s dispositioned to part with 
her fer dollars, even if he has to eat flapjacks 
an’ salt hoss the rest of his days. I’m bound to 
take good care of that dog as long as she lives, 
stranger, an’ the feller as harms her is shore 
cinchin’ up the wrong bronco.” 

I admired the old herder’s spirit, and, need- 
less to say, the good-night pat I bestowed upon 
the bob-tailed shepherd dog, before turning in, 
was none the less hearty for the story to which 
I had just listened. To this day, I retain an 
unbounded respect for any canine of the genus 
shepherd. 
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FERRETS VS. PRAIRIE-DOGS. 








‘One of the greatest benefactors of this coun- 
try of whom I know,”’ said State Land Agent 
Henry Neill, the other day, to the editor of the 
Chinook (Mont.) Opinion, “tis Ralph Wells, of 
Craig, in Lewis and ClarkeCounty. The coun- 
try up there was in the possession of prairie- 
dogs and gophers. One of the school sections 
was literally covered with them, and the rest 
of the neighborhood was little better. Mr. 
Wells sent East about five years ago for some 
ferrets. He received some 300 of them, and 
turned them loose. I was out there the other 
day, and there was not a dog or a gopher on the 
school section. Those ferrets have cleaned them 
off as clean as a whistle, and off other sections, 
also. They strike a piece of land covered with 
pests, and never quit unti! it iscleared. They 
are sure death, too. Just a nip in the throat, 
and the prairie-dog is no more. 

“The ferrets work straight ahead, and are 
cleaning off section after section. They will 
continue the good work until there is not one 
of the pests left to tell the tale. So far, the 
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ferrets have not been destructive to the ranch- 
men’s crops. I suppose, after they have cleaned 
up all the prairie-dogs and gophers, it will be 
necessary to look after the hen-houses, but that 
will be along time yet, and in the meantime 
the ferrets are doing better and surer work than 
all the exterminators advertised.” 
e- 

RELIC OF A PREHISTORIC RAcE.—An inter- 
esting archaeological relic was lately discovered 
in a corn-field two miles from Stewartville, 
near the southern boundary of Olmsted County, 
Minn. It consists of acopper implement weigh- 
ing about four pounds, shaped something like 
an ax, three inches by seven, but entirely lack- 
ing an eye or groove for receiving a handle. 
The copper ax was green with verdigris, and 
was, without doubt, a genuine antique of great 
intrinsic and historical value. 
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THE VETERAN'S CHRISTMAS DREAM. 











The sills of.the windows were capped with snow, 
But the wood-fire sent out a ruddy glow, 

Where the old man sat in his chair; 
The cat on the rug purred low to herself, 
And an army musket over the shelf, 

Grown dusty with hanging there, 
Brought back the days of the past, it seemed, 
Till the old man sat in his chair, and dreamed. 


As the Teutons thought. in the days of yore, 

That the armies camped on the spirit shore 
Return at a certain time, 

So the old man dreamed that the day had come, 

And he heard the rallying roll of the drum, 
Loud beating the battle rhyme; 

And he saw the shimmer of sword and plume, 

Mingling like threads in the weaver's loom. 


There was Logan, riding his fiery steed, 
And Sherman, hailing the country’s need 
With a fervor the march increased; 
There, Custer’s cavalry swept along, 
And Sheridan, gay with laugh and song 
As a cavalier to a feast; 
And the modest Grant, in whose smiling eye 
The glory of conqueror seemed to lie. 


There was the threatening prison wall; 
And there where he saw his comrades fall, 
When the sword flashed out of its shield. 
There was the tramping of weary feet; 
In deadly couflict he saw them meet 
In struggle upon the field, 
Where, after the battle, united lay 
The lifeless forms of the blue and gray. 


The old man turned from the scene away. 
He opened his eyes; it was Christmas Day 
And the sunlight fell on the floor. 
The cat on the rug purred low to herself, 
And the army musket hung by the shelf 
To tell that the war was o'er. 
And this was the hour of the Christ-child’s birth! 
The old man smiled; it was peace on earth. 


FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 
Waitsfield, Vt. 
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THE LIGHT IN MY LOVER’S EYES. 





Fair is the light on the sea, 
Where the flush of sunset lies. 

But the fairest light in the world to me, 
Is the light in my lover's eyes! 


For the sea grows chill with night, 
As its borrowed glory dies, 
But the light that shines when the world is dark, 
Is the light in my darling’s eyes! 
Hampton, Towa. FLORENCE A. JONES. 





° 
THE SNOW. 


Poets may sing of the feathery snow 

Which whirls and drifts when the north winds blow. 
They may tell of the crystal diamonds bright 
Which gleam on its crescent of purest white, 

But I sing, “How fair the world will be, 

When the hand of Spring sets the blossoms free!" 
Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M. LOWATER. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


From Western lands, 
From coral strands, 
From mountain and from plain, 
From Christmas bells 
The message swells: 
“The Christ-child’s born again!” 
Spokane, Wash. Mrs. REGINALD F.. MEAD, 
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No Malice Borne. 


When the McMinnville, Oregon, foot-ball 
team returned home the other day from Cor- 
vallis, where they had played the farmer boys 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, they yelled 
good-naturedly and loudly: 

‘Hayseed, strawseed, pumpkin, squash. 
they beat us? Yes, by gosh!” 


Did 


Emphatically Cordial. 

A man by the name of Damm was married 
in St. Louis, and just as the ceremony was 
finished the following telegram from his father 
was read from the pulpit by the officiating 
clergyman: 

“Accept the congratulations of the whole 
Damm family.—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 


The Creditor Receipted the Bill. 

A St. Paul man, who had been persistently 
harassed by an importunate creditor, and who 
had answered none of the dunning letters, 
finally entered this notation on the margin and 
returned it to the writer: 

“Tn addressing strangers on matters that do 
not concern them, you should invariably in- 
close stamp for reply.’’—St. Paul Dispatch. 


A Lurid Description. 

The Portland Oregonian replies to the in- 
quiries of ‘Rev. E. H.”’ as follows: 

‘*You are mistaken about golf. Some worldly- 
minded person has described it as ‘chasing a 
quinine pill around a cow-pasture,’ but that is 
inaccurate. Equally wrong is your assumption 
that, because somebody is reported to have fin- 
ished the first eight holes seven up,’ it is, there- 
fore, a game of cards, somewhat akin to ‘old 
sledge.’ On the contrary, it is not played with 
cards at all, but with clubs, balls, and holes in 
the ground, and isa most healthful, interesting 
and swearesque occupation, affording oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of lurid profanity and 
delirium-breeding stockings. In speaking of 
the game you should always say ‘goaf,’ else you 
will be in ‘bad form’—and that means badness 
inexpressible in ‘goaf.’ 


They're After Him. 

A Seattle correspondent of the West Coast and 
Puget Sound Lumberman writes to ask that 
journal the name of the author of the follow- 
ing lines: 

“There was a logger named Green, 
Who often got full on benzine, 

He went to Seattle, 

Got into a battle, 
And now he’s a sight to be seen.” 

The reply by that paper is: ‘‘This poem was 
composed by Julius Bloedel, of New Whatcom. 
He operates a logging-road, and the poem came 
from his heart.’’ 

The logger was green 
To get full on benzine, 
But greener to go to Seattle: 
Had he come to Whatcom, 
And filled up on good rum, 
He'd have come out unscathed from the battle. 

The author of the above wrote it on a cold, 
snowy morning, and has not benzine since.— 
Whatcom ( Wash.) News. 


He Was a Good Trotter. 
The following from the Pittsville (Wis.) Pilot 
wonld seem to indicate that the speed of light- 





ning-express trains in that part of the great 
Northwest does not come up to what is gen- 
erally accepted as the meaning of the term. 
The complaint of slow travel is not the only 
one contained in the excerpt; from the story it 
would appear that the railroad company, in 
addition to running on a rather slow schedule, 
was inclined to “‘rub it in’’ in other ways. The 
Pilot is quoted as follows: 

‘“‘A man who wanted to go to Babcock, last 
Monday, went down to the depot and learned 
that he was ten minutes late. Without pur- 
chasing a ticket, he started on a ‘dog-trot’ 
down the track and caught up with the light- 
ning express four miles this side of Dexterville. 
The conductor charged full fare, giving as his 
reason for doing so that the man used the com- 
pany’s track from Pittsville and that it really 
made little difference whether he walked or 
rode.”’ 


A Plain ‘“‘Drunk’’ in Helena. 

Joseph Weising, who claimed to reside at the 
corner of O'Fallon Street and Blair Avenue, 
was arrested at Union Market recently and 
charged with drunkenness. He isa fat, good- 


| natured German, and, beside his load of beer, 
| he had a bottle of pain-killer, a bunch of celery, 
| three carrots and half a dozen cigars sticking 





from his pockets. Sergeant King asked him 
how old he was. 

“Vell, I haf twelf shildren; aind’t I hall 
right, eh?’”’ 

“Yes, you’re all right; but how old are you?”’ 

“Vat you guess, eh?’’ 

‘‘Forty,’’ said the sergeant, in an attempt to 
humor him. 

‘Nein; vat you guess again, eh?”’’ 

Sergeant King remarked that it was not his 
place to guess at ages, but to ask them. 

‘*Vel, maype I lif two years longer yet I vill 
be eighty-vun, alreaty.”’ 

“Occupation?” 

“Teif. It vas me vot mit Skeepy Rone und 
Micky Mack vas hold up on O’Fallon Street, 
eh? Vell, ledt’s go take somedings, eh? Gome 
on!’ and seizing the policeman by the arm he 
started for the saloon across the street. He 
was brought back. Then the officer began to 
search him. The first thing he brought out 
was the bottle of pain-killer. 

“Oh, der son-ofe-gun vat you are!”’ 
Mr. Weising. 

Then came the carrots, et cetera, until his 


exclaimed 


| pockets were empty. And as each article was 


removed, he shouted in indignant anger: 

“Oh, der son-ofe-gun vat you are!”’ 

Then he was led away and locked up. 

“Vat,’’ he said, as the cell door clanged, 
“don’t I get vun shanse to say noddings? Oh, 
vos ist los? Maype I vas Puck O’Malley, eh? 
Vait, ve vill see. Dere’s gome a dime, some 
day, und maype I vont let you get even mit 
me, eh? Oh, son-ofe-gun vat you are, vait! 
Ho, ho, son-ofe-gun-vat——”’ 

But a snore finished the sentence.— Helena 
( Mont.) Independent. 


Graphic Description of a College Yell. 


I have often heard of college yells, but I had 
never been near enough to speak to one until 
one night last November. It was on that eve- 
ning that the Minnesota University’s foot-ball 
team left Minneapolis to be stepped on by the 
Michigan crowd. They were assisted to the 
depot by the University band and all the rest 
of the crowd, including thejanitor. The band 
played ‘“‘Hot Town Tonight,’ down Washing- 
ton Avenue to the Milwaukee depot. Into this 
building the gang crowded, occupying all the 
floor space not used by life-saving and weighing- 
machines. 

When they got squared around, they let go 





of their yell. This office hasn’t any type loud 
enough to meet it, and we will not attempt to 
describe it picturesquely. 

A man with a wooden leg, who was asleep 
near the door to the baggage-room, awoke with 
a start, and, unhinging his wooden leg, said 
that he would never be killed alive. 

Two young men, who were watching the 
clock so that they wouldn’t miss the H. & D. 
train, took hold of hands and promised not to 
tell where they had been. 

The ticket agent had to put specks on his 
ears, so that he could hear an old man tell him 
he wanted to buy a lower berth to Crookston— 


| one near the middle of the car. 


There were short intervals between the yells, 
but no one dared to say anything for fear his 
voice would get tramped to death in the rush 
of noise that was sure to follow. The yells 
were cut off in good, square chunks, and there 
was no border or fringe left on them. The 
boys kept together like money in a bank, and, 
if the foot-ball team doesn’t win, it won’t be 
the fault of the send-off they got.—Grafton (N. 
D.) Record. 





A Syndicate Yarn. 

Capt. J. H. Waters, with the H.C. Akeley 
Lumber Company, according to the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, tells a story on himself 
which is founded on a recent trip of his in 
South Dakota. This was new territory for him, 
and he had to get acquainted without making 
it apparent that he was anxious for business. 


| He went to Redfield, and called on one of the 





dealers there. He introduced himself and said 
he represented the H. C. Akeley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. After making himself 
agreeable for about half an hour, he said, “Is 
there anything I can do for you in the way of 
lumber?”’ 

“On the 29th day of last October,” said the 
dealer, ‘‘we had a big snow-storm here, and 
after that we had sleighing for one hundred 
and twenty-nine days, and everything was 
frozen up so stiff that there was notrade. It 
looks as though this winter would be like it, 
and I guess we will not want any more lumber.”’ 

‘*All right!’ the captainanswered. ‘I guess 
I’ll run up to Athol.” 

At Athol he introduced himself to the dealer, 
and made himself at home for a time before he 
broached the subject of business. When he 
did come to the point, and asked if any lumber 
was wanted, the retailer at that place said: 

“On the 29th day of last October we had a 
big snow-storm here, and after that we had 
sleighing for one hundred and twenty-nine 
days, and there was no trade. We donot want 
to get caught again with a lot of lumber to 
carry over the winter.”’ 

‘‘Well,” said the captain, ‘‘I will get a team 
and drive over to Ashton, and see if there is 
any business there.”’ 

He went to Ashton and made himself at 
home in the office of the dealer there; and after 
he had broken the ice he attempted to sell some 
lumber. He was met with this reply: 

“On the 29th day of last October we had a 
big snow-storm, followed by one hundred and 
twenty-nine days of sleighing, and I am afraid 
we are going to have a hard winter this time, 
too, and will not want any lumber.”’ 

Waters thought he would try another, and 
with the same team he drove down to Frank- 
fort. After getting acquainted with the dealer, 
he asked him if he could sell him a bill of lum- 
ber. The dealer said: 

‘*T don’t believe I care for any more lumber 
this fall. On the 29th day of last——” 

“To thunder with your one hundred and 
twenty-nine days of sleighing!’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘Come out and have something on me.”’ 
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How to Treat Lace Curtains. 

Lace curtains should never be ironed after 
washing; they only require stretching. Spread 
an old, clean sheet over the carpet, and pin it 
or tack it down; over this place the wet cur- 
tain; gently pull it straight each way, and 
stretch it by pinning or by tacking it on to the 
sheet. It should then be left in this position 
until quite dry, when it will appear equal to 
new. 


To Mend Mackintoshes. 

To mend mackintoshes, procure a small tin 
of India rubber cement, or dissolve some strips 
of pure India rubber in naphtha; then apply 
a little of the cement to the surface of a strip 
of the material of which the mackintosh is 
made, which can be purchased by the yard 
from the waterproofers. Also apply a little of 
the cement on each side of the torn part, bring 
the edges together and place over them the 


patch, which requires to be kept in position a | 


few days, until quite hard, by placing a weight 
over it. 
Hot Water. 

Hot water has far more medical virtues than 
many believe or know. Because it is so easily 
procured, thousands think it valueless. 
uses of hot water are, however, many. For 
example, there is nothing that so quickly cuts 
short congestion of the lungs, sore throat or 
rheumatism as hot water when applied promptly 


The | 


and thoroughly. Headache almost always yields | 


to the simultaneous application of hot water to 
the feet and back of the neck. 
several times and dipped in hot water and 
quickly wrung out and applied over the pain- 
ful part in toothache or neuralgia, will gener- 
ally afford prompt relief. A strip of flannel or 
napkin folded lengthwise and dipped in hot 
water and wrung out, and then applied around 
the neck of a child that has the croup, will 
sometimes bring relief in ten minutes. Hot 
water, taken freely half an hour before bed- 
time, is helpful in the case of constipation, 
while it has a most soothing effect upon the 
stcmach and bowels. A goblet of hot water. 
taken just before breakfast, has cured thou- 
sands of indigestion, and no simple remedy is 
more widely recommended by physicians to 
dyspeptics. Very hot water will stop danger- 
ous bleeding. 


The Care of Gloves. 

The care of gloves seems to be something 
that the average woman knows as little about 
as she knows of parliamentary law. No glove 
that has been worn half an hour should be put 
away until it has been pulled into shape and 
dried. Catching at the wrist and pulling off 
wrong-side-out is the approved way of removy- 
ing a glove, as that strains no portion of it. If 
there is arip ina finger, mend it at once, for 
which purpose always keep the glove-thread, 
always cotton, and never silk, a fine needle and 
a thimble, in your glove-box. Turn the finger 
wrong-side-out and whip the rip neatly to- 
gether, fastening the thread by sewing back a 
little; never knot. Then pull the fingers gently 
into shape, and after they have dried thor- 


A towel, folded | 





oughly fold together and lay smoothly in the 
box. If the gloves are new and light colored, 
lay them between folds of white tissue-paper. 


Women and Their Postscripts. 

The question why women are addicted to 
postscripts has called out many clever answers, 
one writer suggesting that it is ‘‘because they 
seek to rectify thought by an afterthought.” 
Another says that it is “because they write 
before they think, and think after they have 
written.” 

From a different view, another woman says: 
‘*‘Woman was herself a second thought and her 
actions are the echo of her origin. She rarely 
marries the man she has originally intended 
to, and her postscript is often of more import- 
ance than her letter.”’ 

Another in thissame vein writes: ‘Probably 
because woman herself is the embodiment of 
the postscript in the scale of creation; she—the 
indispensable—was added last. Taking hercue 
from this, she annexes the important item of 
her letter last, enhancing its value by delay 
and by the subtlety of making it a seeming 
afterthought. ’’ 

Perhaps, however, the most probable solution 
is found in these lines: 

“A woman's pen is like her tongue; 
It must have one word more. 

And so, when allis said and done, 
She adds her final score.” 

As these opinions all come from women, they 
are naturally unprejudiced and interesting. 


Women and Men. 

A writer in the Epicure wonders why it is 
that the management of servants is just one of 
the things in which men are far superior to 
women. A man does not go down to his stable 
and personally carry out the necessary work. 
He gives a few sharp orders, which are enforced, 
or else the man is sent about his business. He 
knows what he wants done, and if one servant 
will not do it another must be found who will. 
Moreover, he knows pretty well how the work 
should be done, and about what it should cost. 
But the woman, the writer insists, always 
wants to economize in some fashion, even 
when she is most extravagant. In nine cases 
out of ten she keeps house on the same principle 
as she dresses; not to please herself and her 
household, but to astonish and impress her 
neighbors. 

Women should know a good cook, and, having 
obtained one, interfere as little as possible as 
long as their directions are carried out. Noth- 
ing puts a cook out so much as constant med- 
dling with her work. Punch gave at one time 
a picture of a kitchen ina state of wild dis- 
order. It looked as if a tornado had struck it. 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake,”’ cried a friend, entering, 
“what is the matter?’ ‘‘Oh! nothing at all, 
ma’am,’’ exclaimed the cook, “only the young 
ladies have been a showin’ me the latest way of 
cooking a pertater.’’ Let the cook alone! 


An Idaho Divorce Case. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger says that an 
Idaho wife sought a divorce recently on the 
ground that her husband smoked a pipe in 
their bedroom. In his demurrer the husband 
declared that he smoked only the best tobacco; 
that his wife knew he smoked when he married 
her, and that she might rationally have ex- 
pected the occasional fumigation of their @.r- 
mitory. He declared, also, that he habitually 
smoked on the doorstep, except when it rained, 
and that his wife objected to his going to the 
saloon when it did rain. As to his smoking in 
the parlor, he averred that he tried it once in 
his early conjugal days, and had no inclination 
to repeat the experiment. He was therefore 





forced to take occasional refuge in the bed- 





room, but generally smoked out of the window, 
as a loving and considerate husband should do. 
No statute was found in the Idaho code cover- 
ing the case, which the judge advised them to 
settle out of court on a basis of mutual toler- 
ance and conciliation. 


A Poetic Custom of the Tyrol. 


A touching and poetical custom prevails in 
the Welsch Tyrol. When a young maiden is 
about to be married, immediately before she 
steps across the threshold of her old home on 
her way to the church her mother solemnly 
gives her a new pocket handkerchief. The 
bride holds it in her hand throughout the 
marriage ceremony, using it to wipe away her 
tears. So soon as the marriage festivities are 
ended, the young wife lays the handkerchief 
aside in her linen closet and there it remains 
as long as she lives. Nothing would inducea 
Tyrolese wife to use this sacred handkerchief. 
It may be half a century or longer before it is 
taken from its place to fulfill the second and 
last part of its mission. When the wife dies, 
perhaps as a gray old grandmother, the loving 
hands of the next-of-kin place the bridal hand- 
kerchief over the face of the dead, and it is 
buried with her in the grave. 


Graceful Introductions. 


‘*How shall I perform an introduction?”’ in- 
quires a girl who likes to do things gracefully 
and who is entirely right in her notion that 
for most things there is a right way and also a 
wrong way. 

Introducing people is neither difficult nor 
occult, and it requires no special training. 
There are very few and simple rules to be ob- 
served. You present a gentleman to a lady, 
and a younger to an older person. You are 
careful to speak clearly and distinctly, for 
nothing is more embarrassing than to have a 
stranger’s name mumbled so that it remains 
unknown, thus defeating the end of the intro- 
duction. You do not say: ‘‘Mamma, let me 
present my classmate,’’ leaving your mother to 
guess at the part of your speech which was 
really the mostimportant; yousay: ‘*My class- 
mate, Miss Leonard.’’ And, equally, when you 
are introducing Miss Leonard to your friend, 
you do not say: ‘Alice, may I introduce my 
cousin Sophie?’ in which case neither young 
woman would have the least idea of more than 
the other’s Christian name. If a person isa 
personage—a professor or a doctor, or a clergy- 
man, or in any way noted or famous—the tact- 
ful young girl makes the title a part of her in- 
troduction, so that the people presented to him 
are aware that they are honored by the new 
acquaintance.— Philadelphia Times. 


Our January Scrap-Book. 

Wash oil-cloths in warm milk and water. Do 
not use soap. 

For cramps in the stomach, try a few drops 
of essence of camphor. 

Irons that have once been red-hot will never 
retain the heat so well again. 

The longer and the drier table linen is ironed, 
the smoother and glossier it will look. 

Always hem your table linen by hand. It 
wears better and looks much neater. 

The white of a raw egg turned over a burn 
or scald is soothing and will prevent inflamma- 
tion. 

Tea, coffee and spices should be kept in 
tightly-covered tin or glass jars to preserve 
their flavor. 

A guest should always be careful to keep her 
own room in perfect order, so that no extra 
work is made for the hostess or the servants. 

Sweet and starchy foods should be discarded 
from your diet if your liver is disposed to give 
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you trouble. Content yourself with meat and | accounted for by many men on the ground that 
green vegetables, fruit, and whole-wheat bread. | the male sex has greater mental activity than 


Never use soap on matting. When you want 


to clean it, wash it with acloth dipped in clean, 


warm salt water. This cleans and prevents it 
from turning yellow. Wipe it dry. 

Matting is no longer put down on the floor 
with two-pronged tacks made for that purpose. 
It has been found that it will lie much more 
smoothly if it is sewed as any other carpet. 

Baked bananas are said to be just the thing 
for brain-workers and people ‘‘with nerves.” 
Bake the banana in an oven and in its jacket 
for about twenty minutes, or until it bursts 
open. Then serve. 

When ink has been spilled upon linen, try 
dipping the spots in hot melted tallow. The 
hot tallow seems to absorb the ink, and after 
washing it the stains will be found to have 
entirely disappeared. 

For wine-stains sprinkle well with salt, 
moisten with boiling water, let stand a few 
moments, then pour boiling water through 
until the stains disappear. Blood-stains can 
be taken out with cold water. 


Always sweep in one direction with a short, | 


hard stroke. Cover the broom with a flannel 
bag and wipe the walls downward; while the 
dust is settling, go over your carpets with a 
cloth dipped in ammonia water. It brightens 
the carpets and keeps them fresh. 

When you wash, put the little things, such 
as handkerchiefs, cuffs and collars, in a pillow- 
case, when they can be rubbed clean, boiled and 
rinsed as though they were one article, and 
thus save much time. Put napkins and doylies 
in another case. 

Do not put hot water, or any kind of water, 
upon woolens that have had liquid grease spilled 
upon them. Sprinkle buckwheat or rye flour 
over the grease-spots and let it absorb the 
grease; brush off, and if the grease is not all 
out, apply the flour again and it will remove 
all of it. 

If one has some light-oak furniture and it is 
desired to have it a dark-oak color, it can be 
done by putting it in a small room; have a gas 
stove, with a kettle of hot water in which one 
ounce of ammonia has been added to one pint 
of water. Light the stove, close the room, ex- 
cluding the air; by the time the water has all 
boiled away, the oak will be a rich dark color. 

The despised onion is working its way to the 
front. as a remedial agent in many disorders. 
It is one of the best nervines known, as it is 
often found useful in liver and kidney troubles, 
as well as for colds, coughs and influenza. 
When eaten freely for at least every other 
day, the complexion will show a decided change 
for the better, caused by the effects of the 
onions on the liver. 


Women Live Longer than Men. 
According to recent investigations the per- 
centage of feeble-mindedness is much greater 
in the male sex than in the female. Doctor 
Ogle, of the English registrar general’s depart- 


| 
| 


ment, reports that out of every 1,000,000 persons | 


225 females and only eighty-two males are alive 
at the age of 100. Generally speaking, the cen- 
tenarians among the females outnumber the 
males nearly two to one. 

How 


are these facts to be accounted for? | 


Some assert that the propensity of women to | 
talk and gossip, being conducive to the active | 
circulation of the blood, is a source of health. | 


Other statisticians say that women have less 
wear and tear of their nervous system than 
men, as well as less toil and trouble; yet many 
of these long-lived women are hard toilers from 
the poorer classes, and mothers of large families. 

The fact that baldheadedness is a more com- 
mon affliction of men than of women is vainly 





the females. This explanation is a superficial 
one. Women’s hair is better preserved than 
men’s because they take better care of it; and, 
still more, because they give it air, light and 
ventilation, instead of confining it in a close, 
heavy headgear. 

It would not be easy to show that women 
live longer than men because the latter think 
harder and work harder. The more evident 
explanation is that women live longer because 
they are not addicted to certain habits as are 
men, and that it comes as a reward for being 
less worldly and less fierce in the struggle for 
wealth and fame.— Minneapolis Times. 

Are Men Neater Than Women? 

Are women neater than men, was a question 

recently asked by a cynical old bachelor who is 


| astern critic as to all that regards a woman’s 


get-up. This was the reply: ‘‘Women are en- 
dowed with strange vagaries, and, while ex- 
tremely fastidious in many ways, are very 
neglectful in others. Even the swellest society 
girl is not as particular as to the freshness of 





unbiased judgment. Whether it be at hotels, 
summer resorts or in the more cosmopolitan 
street-cars, it is believed that an honest verdict 
will crown the superior neatness of the average 
woman over that of the average man. Two 
things a woman will have—a good hat and 
clean, well-fitting shoes, and, given these, she 
is almost certain to present a tidy appearance. 


A New and Sensible Fad. 

The New York Sun says that the latest fad 
of the rich girls is to master some trade. The 
old idea that it isa disgrace for the daughter 
of fortune to know how to earn her living is 
now obsolete. The New York girls cannot 
claim originality for this new fad. They have 
adopted it from the princess of Wales and other 
royal ladies, who are adepts at several useful 
employments, by either one of which they could 
earn their living, were fortune swept away. 

The Sun tells us that many of the wealthy 
New York girls are learning dressmaking and 
millinery under the guidance of peripatetic 
professors of these arts, who give lessons from 
house to house. Cooking-classes are also nu- 
merous among girls who have not the remotest 
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her collar and cuffs as is the plain every-day 


With women it is different; they will inspect 


| man of business; to change his linen at least | 
once a day is a sort of religion with most men. | 


| 


| their collars and cuffs after a day’s hard wear | 


and decide that they will do, not recognizing 
the fact that if any doubt exists on the matter 


they should be consigned to the laundry with- | 
| examinations. 


out demur. 


“Again, a man is much more concerned as | 


to the state of his shoes than a woman; even 
the poor clerk on a meager salary spends his 
nickel a day for a shine without grudging; and 
if it be imperative that the nickel be saved, 
he gets up earlier in the morning and wields 
the blacking-brush himself. The woman will 
gown herself in Worth’s or Paguin’s latest cre- 
ation and forget to look to her shoes; she is 
even willing to condone the loss of one or two 
buttons, and the consequent baggy appearance 
of her extremities; like the peacock, she trusts 


MINNESOTA. 


idea of ever going out to domestic service. One 
New York girl of the upper-circle boasts that 
she has seven different accomplishments by 
either one of which, in case of necessity, she 
could earn her living. They range all the way 
from a perfect knowledge of housekeeping to 
an acquaintance with French, so thorough that 
it enables her to tutor boys for their college 


Leather-work, book-binding, hair-dressing, 
nursing, law, business, and art in its various 
branches, are among the fads which at present 


| engage the attention of the young women of 


to the gorgeousness of her plumage, and hopes | 


that her skirts will cover all pedal defects.” 
The above criticisms, taken from (odey’s 


| our country’s metropolis. 


Several, in the case 
of fallen fortunes, have already been able to 
turn their newly-gained knowledge to account. 
For once, a sensible fad has taken possession of 
New York society, and the sooner it is adopted 
among the same class in other cities, the better. 
This does not mean that in the race of life the 
rich girls shall crowd out the poor ones. It 
means that, should the reverses of fortune come, 
they may be prepared to meet them by a skill 
in some art or handicraft which shall secure 


Magazine, will not satisfy men and women of | them independence. 
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Forty-eight miles northeast from St. Cloud, 
Minn., as the birds fly, says the Jowrnal-Press 
of that city, is one of the most magnificent 
lakes in the Minnesota Northwest— Mille Lacs. 
By the most direct wagon-road it is about 
seventy-five miles, a big day’s drive; and this 
road is by way of Royalton and Rich Prairie, 
and then northeast through a country that has 
been robbed of its pine forests and now presents 
a desolate appearance, but has the possibility 
of thousands of good farms. A few miles before 
reaching the lake, the road runs through mag- 
nificent forests of pine and hardwood, testify- 
ing to an abundance of good soil. 

The point at which the lake is first reached 
is at Vineland, on the west shore and a few rods 
above the outlet, which is practically the source 
of the classic Rum, although three smaller lakes 
intervene before the river proper is reached. 

Thirteen years ago D. H. Robbins located 
there, being a surveyor in the employment of 
A. H. Wilder of St. Paul, who subsequently 
captured a big share of the pine on the Mille 
Lacs Reservation, of which Vineland is part. 
Robbins had no love for the ‘‘noble red man,”’ 
and this feeling was reciprocated by the Chip- 
pewas. ‘They succeeded in making life inter- 
esting for Robbins for several years, however, 
driving him off the mainland onto an island 
which now bears his name, where he builta 
log house. When the braves wanted a little 
fun, they would turn out and use his house for 
a target. The surveyor, not to be outdone in 
hospitality, would turn loose his Winchester 
and try his luck on the “‘red devils.’’ An In- 
dian agent finally brought about a truce, and 
the advent of settlers is fast settling another 
race problem—in the usual way. 

Standing on a little island, just off the point 
from Vineland, we for the first time saw what 
a magnificent body of water it was. To the 
south and east the shores are lined with heavy 
forests, and from here can be seen “Spirit Isl- 
and”’ and “Prison Island.’’ To the north is 
an unbroken expanse of water as far as the eye 
can reach. Mille Lacs is twenty-two miles long 
and fifteen to eighteen miles in width, covering 
an area of about six townships. 

Considering its size, itis remarkable from the 
fact that it drains very little country and that 
there are no rivers and hardly a decent sized 
brook running intoit. It is almost on an ele- 
vation of land, rivers rising and running away 
from it within seven miles on the east, north 
and west. It is said to be very deep in places, 
and must be fed by underground streams. It 
abounds in fish, and the settlers tell some stories 
of big catches that would make Fisherman 
Walton regret that he died so many years ago. 
The lake is too large to be good shooting-ground 
for ducks, but the smaller lakes, with their 
large rice-fields, supply this deficiency. The 
surrounding country has game in abundance, 
and, altogether, it is a sportsman’s paradise. 
The first white man to gaze upon its waters was 
DuLuth, who visited it in 1679; and Father Hen- 
nepin was for some timea prisoner and confined 
on Prison Island the year following. It was in 
that year, after his visit to Mille Lacs, that he 
discovered the Falls of St. Anthony, going 
down the Rum and Mississippi rivers in a 
canoe. The name of Mille Lacs was first given 
to this section of the country on account of 
the numerous lakes, the title meaning ‘‘a thou- 


sand lakes.’’ Subsequently the name was given 
to the great lake itself. Both Du Luth and 
Hennepin made maps of the lake in 1682 and 
1683 respectively, which are now preserved in 
the historical archives of France. Yet, not- 
withstanding its early discovery and the im- 
mense population this State has acquired, it 
was, up to a dozen years ago, practically the 
same unbroken wilderness as when first seen 
by Du Luth over two hundred years ago. 

The Indian problem is fast settling itself. 
A few years ago the tribe numbered about 700. 
Now there are only about one-third that num- 
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No part of Minnesota has made greater progress in the past five years than that represente 
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Indian.’”?’ On Wigwam Bay, at the head of the 
grave of achild, in addition to the regulation 
‘flag’? is asmall United States flag. Just what 
this signified it was impossible to learn from 
any of the settlers, none of whom appeared to 
have a very high regard for the original owners 
of the land. 

At Wigwam Bay, which is situated half-way 
between Vineland and Garrison, on the west 
shore, is a spectacle which pathetically illus- 
trates the changing conditions. It might be 
called ‘‘the dawn of civilization and the death 
of savagery.’’ Twenty rods from a model little 
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diversified farming is carried on so successfully. Stock-raising, dairying, market gardening et. are grov 
and fertile. and there are all the advantages afforded by good schools, churches and enterprisingfowns an¢ 


ber. Some ‘have gone to White Earth, and 
many more have gone to the happy hunting- 
ground. On every side can be seen the Indian 
graves, some covered with a box-like arrange- 
ment about two feet high, while others have 
much the appearance of a dog-kennel. At the 
head of each new-made grave is placed a pole, 


a dozen feet high, bearing a flag-shaped piece 


of cloth, on which is worked curious designs. 
None of these are alike, and each emblem is 


| supposed to give a description of the “good 


| 


| 
| 


schoolhouse, the representative type of Ameri- 
can civilization, is a birch-bark wigwam, but 
poorly sheltering the medicine man of the tribe, 
abandoned by his fellows and left to die. But for 
the pity of the school teacher he would have 
starved to death days ago. It is-the custom‘of 
the Chippewas, when one of their number is 
sick beyond the help of medicine, to leave him 
in a wigwam, supplied with only a jug of water, 
to die alone. This Indian is John Wigwam, and 
the beautiful bay where he is spending his last 
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few days was named in his honor. He has con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, and his suffer- 
ings are increased by a severe attack of rheu- 
matism. He had only one blanket, his feet 
were naked, and with just strength enough to 
keep the few sticks of wood in the center of the 
tent burning, he lies there alone through the 
weary hours of the day and night, fully realiz- 
ing that death stands like a grim sentinel just 
outside the blanket-covered opening of the 
tent. For several years he was the ‘‘medicine 
man” of the tribe, and has doubtless condemned 
many of his people to the same fate that is now 


try, it is refreshing to read the following facts 
which fell from the lips of Mr. George A. 
Brackett of Minneapolis, a man whose recent 
experience in those regions qualifies him to 
speak authoritatively. For months past Mr. 
Brackett has been superintending the difticult 
task of blazing a wagon-road from Skaguay 
across one of the rugged passes which lead to 
the smoother country beyond, whence the trail 
to the gold-fields is comparatively easy. This 
road is about completed. It is expected that 
it will be ready for travel by Jan. 15. Work 
upon it was begun early in November, 1897, 
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accorded him. He stoically accepts his hard 
lot, and, before the birds nest again in the big 
maples shadowing his tent, his poor body will 
be buried on the high banks of the lake, with 
his face toward the bay, which shall bear his 
name forever. 
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A BLAZED TRAIL TO THE YUKON. 





Amid conflicting reports respecting general 
conditions in Alaska and in the Yukon Coun- 
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It is here that 


Fuel and abundant water abound, lands are cheap 


225 men having been engaged in blasting, ex- 
cavating and grading some seventeen and one- 
half miles of road which leads to the summit 
of the pass. It will, of course, be a toll-road, 
and Mr. Brackett is confident that it will prove 
a very profitable enterprise. High, dry, and 
open to travel the year round, it will be one of 
the most novel and picturesque thoroughfares 
in the world. The drive to the summit and 
through the pass will now be easily accom- 
plished, and much time, labor and expense will 


be saved. No doubt the great bulk of the 
travel to and from the Yukon will be via this 
route, now rendered feasible. The road 
will probably be extended from the summit of 
the pass to Lake Bennett, a distance of twenty- 
six miles and a descent of but 451 feet. This 
will be done next spring. 

In conversation with a representative of the 
Minneapolis Mr. Brackett said that 
there is no truth in the reports relative to the 
destitute circumstances of the miners in the 
Klondike region. He has not heard of a single 
case of actual suffering, and states that there 
are enough supplies at Dawson City to accom- 
modate all comers throughout the winter. 

As for the climate, he says it 
from Skaguay to the summit than we are en- 
joying here in Minnesota. The mildness of the 
temperature is accounted for by the Japan 
stream, which washes the coast of Alaska, and 
by the chinook winds which prevail along the 
coast. The mercury goes down after one gets 
over the divide, but, cold as it is there, it can 
be withstood as easily as the most rigorous 
weather in the States. 

“The general opinion,’’ he says, ‘“‘is that 
February is the best month in which to take 
the trip to Lake Bennett. But even now the 
people are flocking there by the hundreds, and 
they are getting through allright. Thesteamer 
Seattle, which left Seattle while I was there, 
was loaded to the guards. Every berth was 
taken and standing-room was at a premium in 
the steerage. On November 23 six men came 
through the Skaguay trail from Dawson City. 
They made the trip in twenty-four days, walk- 
ing every foot of the way. While working on 
the road I encountered 500 men returning. 
They were back simply on business, and all of 
them expressed entire confidence in their ability 
to find gold enough to make them independent 
for the rest of their days. All were intent.on 
getting their friends to return with them to 
that wonderful country. There is no possible 
question about the vast wealth which nature 
is hoarding along the Yukon. I have seen 
enough to convince me that the whole country 
is one great gold mine. Anyone can go in there 
and realize at least $10 a day by the simplest 
system of surface mining.”’ 

Although there is no actual suffering in the 
Klondike Country because of a lack of provis- 
ions, Mr. Brackett believes that it is to the in- 
terest of the United States Government to es- 
tablish a supply station at Skaguay in order 
to facilitate the development of the country, 
which is bound to be thickly inhabited. To 
that end he has addressed letters to Senator 
Davisof Minnesota, asking him to consider the 
proposition, and at the same time calling his 
attention to similar steps already taken by the 
Canadian Government. As an evidence of the 
crowd which will rush into Alaskain thespring, 
he says that he was informed by Sir Charles 
Tupper, in a recent interview, that not less 
than 100,0°0 persons have made definite ar- 
rangements to leave the British Isles for the 
Klondike in February. 

‘“‘T believe,’ he said, ‘“‘that the next twenty 
years will witness as great a development of 
Alaska as we have seen in Minnesota during 
that period. When Horace Greeley advised 
the young men of this country to go West, in 
his memorable speech in St. Paul soon after the 
close of the war, he ventured a prediction that 
within a quarter of a century the then popula- 
tion and wealth of the State would be multi- 
plied by twenty. I firmly believe that the same 
will apply in Alaska. To be sure, the agri- 
cultural resources which we have here are there 
lacking, but they have the wealth, and that is 
what will draw people from all parts of the 

globe.”’ 


SO 


Times, 


is no worse 
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PPE HHHE Het GeG tS tte tee te tsteseese 


A STORY OF FRONTIER LIFE IN MONTANA, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


It was April 19, 1897. The cattlemen of Mon- 
tana were going to meet inconvention at Miles 
City on the morrow. The ranchmen were on 
their way to the convention. Dickinson, in 
North Dakota, had already been passed, when 
a ranchman, tall in stature, impressive in mien 
and manly in his bearing, joined the party in 
the ofticial car of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
His hair was white as the driven snow, although 
his eye was not dimmed with the weight of 
years. The long train, with its two engines, 
was passing through historic ground—where, 
in the brave days of old, the first of the ranch- 
men sacrificed more than will ever be known 
in preparing the way for those who should 
come later and possess the land. As the train 
sped onward to the west, stories of former days 
passed from lip to lip, for more than one front- 
iersman was in the car. 

‘Tell us,” said a gentleman who was in charge 
of the Northern Pacitic delegation, as he ad- 
dressed the man with the white hair,—‘‘Tell us, 
Mr. McCormick; is it true that your hair 
turned white in a night? Mumor says that 
it did.” 

The man smiled and was silent for a few mo- 
ments, while every eye was fastened on him. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said; ‘‘there is considerable truth 
in it.” 

‘*How did it happen?’’ chimed in a chorus of 
voices. ‘Tell us all about it.” 

Again the ranchman, apparently a favorite 
with tne party, smiled as he made answer: 

‘IT seldom speak of episodes in my own life. 
If there is anything in the world that I dislike, 
it is personal mention.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind that,’’ cried a number of the 
party, eagerly. ‘Tell us how your hair came to 
turn white in a night?’ 

‘“Well,”’ said MeCormick, “it was in 1875; 
there were nineteen men in our party. We 
dropped down the Yellowstone River from the 
mountain country to a point some distance be- 
low the junction of the Bighorn River with the 
Yellowstone. There, on a strip of land now 
known as Pease’s bottom, we were minded to 
land, for we thought we had found our Eden, 
and we were in search of a home. We were, 
however, virtually forced to land in self-de- 
fence, for the Indians were suilen and their 
attitude was threatening. We at once set about 
building a stockade. The Indians appeared in 
ever-increasing numbers. Soon we ascertained 
that the whole Sioux tribe, and also the Chey- 
ennes, were on the war-path. The knowledge 
that we were surrounded by several thousand 
savages and that we were 300 miles distant 
from the nearest settlement, did not afford us 
pleasant contemplation; and when the Indians 
attacked us from time to time, by night and by 
day, our danger became more apparent. 

‘*‘We had taken the precaution to have horses 
brought overland, to carry us out of the coun- 
try in case of need; but it was not long until 
the Indians had them all shot or stolen, save 
one. This old fellow, Sligo by name, refused 
to be captured. We were in the habit of fasten- 
ing a weight to his foot and turning him out- 
side the stockade to graze. Every now and 
then an Indian would stealthily creep up to 
Sligo, in the hope of capturing him and riding 
him away. It was regarded as something of 
a diversion to ‘pop over’ these fellows, and 
a goodly number of the redskins who made 


the attempt failed to get back to their tribe. 

“On the morning of July 12, those on guard 
reported that Indians had been near the stock- 
ade in the night. The tracks of their ponies 
were easily traceable not far from the fort. 
James Edwards and myself decided to go out 
on our ponies and do a little reconnoitering be- 
fore we ventured to the island to cut timber. 
The night previous I had slept with Z. H. 
Daniels. As we rode away from the fort, he 
said, ‘Be cautious, boys.’ We answered that 
we would. We rode towards the bluffs, rear- 
ward from the river. The morning was beauti- 
fully bright, as nearly all midsummer mornings 
are in Montana. The sun was up some dis- 
tance, and the faint western breeze was scarcely 
enough to stir the tips of the bushes that grew 
in the valley. No sign of Indians was to be 
seen. Edwards, poor fellow! was in excellent 
spirits and chatted freely as we moved on at an 
easy canter. 

‘‘When about a mile from the stockade, we 
rode into some sage-brush, the tallest I ever 
saw. All at once there was a crash, a volley, 
and the next moment Edwards fell dead. His 
horse, also, was riddled through and through. 
I shall never forget the noise of the savages 
after the first volley. The blood fairly froze in 
my veins. I was the only target left, and, as 
you may well imagine, the Indians tried to 
make the most of their opportunity. I turned 
and made for the stockade, as any attempt at 
fighting a band of savages that numbered any- 
where from fifty to three hundred, under these 
conditions, would be sheer madness. I rodea 
magnificent horse, and to that fact alone, under 
Providence, I owe my life. If ever a horse de- 
served a monument, it was the horse I rode 
that morning. Poor fellow, he was riddled 
with the bullets shot by the Indians. The red 
blood that flowed from his wounds streaked 
the ground in places all the way back to the 
stockade; yet he carried me there in safety. I 
had no sooner dismounted, however, than he 
fell—stretched out full length along the ground, 
and breathed his last. Daniels was the first 
man to speak: 

‘**Are you shot, Paul?’ he shouted. 

**T answered, ‘No.’ 

“In a moment we were all off to the rescue 
of Edwards, though we feared the worst for 
him. When the savages saw us coming, they 
prudently ran away. Reaching Edwards, we 
found that he was already scalped. Abouta 
dozen arrows had been shot into his body, and 
it was pierced by as many bullets. Daniel 
raised him in his strong arms and placed him 
on his own horse; then we took him back to 
the stockade, and it was with all manly tender- 
ness that we laid him down in his last resting- 
place. The services that were held over him 
consisted of tears of sorrow falling from the 
eyes of strong men, for a more kind-hearted 
and heroic man than James Edwards never 
lived. Nor does he lie without fitting compan- 
ionship; for nine out of the nineteen men who 
built the stockade were shot by the Indians.”’ 

‘But what about the hair turning white?”’ 
asked one of our party. 

‘*Well, all I know is this. When I left the 
stockade that morning, there was not a white 
hair in my head. A few hours afterward it 
was as white as it is today; and at that time I 
was in the prime of manhood.”’ 





‘‘And what about Daniels?’’ asked another of 
the party. ‘‘Is he still alive?”’ 

“Yes; Z. H. Daniels still lives. He is now 
county assessor of Park County. He is today 
what he always was, every inch aman! He 
was with us at the fort, during those eventful 
days. He came on the Yellowstone in 1870, 
and he has been thereeversince. For years he 
traded with Indians and trappers, and he has 
had much experience in Indian warfare. He 
was with Lieutenant-Colonel Otis in the fight 
that took place while the colonel was going 
from Glendive to the old cantonment at the 


| Tongue River; and he was guide to General 


Terry soon after the Custer battle. On one 
occasion, like others of us, he traveled on foot 
from Fort Pease to Bozeman, about 300 miles, 
carrying a twelve-pound gun, 100 rounds of 
fifty-caliber cartridges, and the necessary food. 
The traveling was done at night, owing to the 
great hazard of journeying by day in a country 
where the Indians were hungry for scalps. 
Z. H. Daniels is no tenderfoot.’’ 

“It must have been near the time of the 
Custer fight that you built your stockade,” 
said another of the little circle. 

‘*Yes; it was the year before the Custer fight; 
we built the stockade in the summer of 1875. 
In the following June the Indians entrapped 
Custer on the Little Bighorn River, and left 
not a man to tell the story of the battle.”’ 

Z. H. Daniels, who resides at Livingston, has 
since been interviewed. His narrative con- 
firms that of McCormick in every particular. 
In substance he said: 

“T saw the shooting when Edwards fell. 
McCormick rode a spirited horse. When the 
firing began he would leap over the tops of the 
sage-brush, to light on bare ground, the In- 
dians, meantime, dodging to get outof his way, 
and shooting as fast as they could. Hundreds 
of shots must have been fired. McCormick dis- 
mounted twice, but the active man still held 
to the horn of the saddle, and remounted while 
his horse was on the run. His hair was never 
the same color again, and in a very short time 


| it was as white as itis today. I cannot say 


what made it change so quickly; but I do know 
that it was not fear, for a braver man than 
Paul McCormick never sat in a saddle.”’ 
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A book that will bave an assured welcome 


throughout the great range and plains coun- | 


tries is “The Story of the Cowboy,” by E. 
Hough. There are distinct causes for this. In 





the first place, Mr. Hough’s recent life, spent | 


on the plains as the representative of Forest and 
Stream, has qualified him to speak of the cow- 
boy as he is, not as many persons imagine him 
to be. 
how to tell what he has seen, as all his frontier 
stories witness. The book in question gives the 
history of the cowboy from earliest times down 
to the present. It tells the story of the long 


In the second place, Mr. Hough knows | 


trail from the far Southwest to the far North- | 


west in the Sixties, one of the most remarkable 
live-stock movements on record. It speaks of 


the round-up, the stampede, the rustler, the 


wars of the range, the various phases of camp- | 
life, the multitude of marks and brands em- | 


ployed by stockmen, the whole ending with a 
fine description of sunset on the range. True, 
graphic, and full of the romance of outdoor life, 
Mr. Hough has written a volume that is inter- 
esting and instructive from beginning to end. 
It is published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

x“ % 

Ernst Eckstein, author of ‘‘Cyparissus, a Ro- 
mance of the Isles of Greece,”’ is the creator of 
a line of romantic fiction that loses no luster 
alongside the best work of either Ebers or 
Kingsley. The book is translated from the 
German by Mary J. Safford. The story begins 
in the upper room of a citadel in Andros, the 
capital of the Greek island of the same name, 
during the reign of Cepheus, the usurper. Cy- 
parissus is a wealthy and brilliant nobleman 
who has voyaged extensively to many countries 
—no one knows why. He is not an adherent of 
the present dynasty, but has indolently re- 
frained from any action that could render his 
conduct at all suspicious. He is introduced to 
the reader in a vivid picture that is drawn of a 
banquet given by the sovereign in the spacious 
anogaeon of the royal palace. It is here that 
the movement of the story becomes rapid and 
intensely interesting. When the festivities are 
at their height, couriers arrive from the army 
with dispatches which state that Nedymnus, a 
mortal foe of the usurper, has landed on the isl- 
and with an armed force and is making victo- 
rious progress toward the capital. Cepheus is 
alarmed, the banquet ends, and measures are 
taken to crush the rebellion. This is soon ac- 
complished; but the air is full of intrigues at 
the canital, and the ruler wears a very uneasy 
crown. Finally a harsh edict sentencing the 
captured rebel commander to death without 
burial, stirs the native religious sentiment of 
the island populace and Cepheus fears a general 
uprising. Pelias, the priest, who hates the 
monarch but who has hitherto been unmolested, 
is at last compelled to flee for refuge to the 
house of Teukros the astronomer, a harmless 
man of strong character, whose friendship and 
sympathies lead him to place Pelias in hiding. 
When the soldiers come, Teukros denies the 
presence of the priest in his house, but a cun- 
ningly-devised ruse entraps him and he and the 
priest are both borne away to the citadel. 
There they are condemned to die. Teukros’ 





beautiful wife, and others, intercede in vain. 
Then Phaio, the wife, appeals to Cyparissus, 
who once revealed his love for her. Although 
naturally one of the noblest of men, his great 
love for this woman makes him selfish and he 
refuses to rescue Teukros and the priest unless 
Phaio promises, if he should be successful, to 
leave her husband at the end of a year and be- 
come his own wife instead. This pledge is given 
very reluctantly and with all honorable wifely 
distress—to save the loved Teukros. The rescue 
is made, Cyparissus is badly wounded, all the 
persons concerned flee aboard one of Cyparissus’ 
boats, and safety is found in the Island of 
Tenos. Love and honor struggle for supremacy 
in the breast of Phaio. Cyparissus is so sorely 
wounded that the slightest neglect would re- 
sult in his death, but she casts the thought 
aside and nurses him back to health and 
strength. Ina final conflict, Cepheus is driven 
from Andros, and Cyparissus is proclaimed 
King. Just when Phaio expects the worst, the 
new-made king comes to her clothed in nobler 
mind and releases her from her pledge. The 
book is published by Geo. Gottsberger Peck, 117 
Chambers Street, N. Y., and is sold by the St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Company. Paper, 
tifty cents; cloth, seventy-five cents. 

“A Forest Orchid and Other Stories”’ consti- 
tute a collection of the latest and most inter- 
esting productions from the pen of Ella Higgin- 
son. This talented author needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of this magazine, before 
whom she has often appeared as a welcome con- 
tributor. Perhaps the best that can be said of 
Mrs. Higginson’s stories is that they are true to 
nature as God created it. She does not invent 
her characters; she takes them from every-day 
life. There is not one that we have not seen 
time and again. And, whatever their sphere, 
they are always made to reflect an influence 
that is healthful and elevating. ‘A Forest Or- 
chid”’ is quite Arcadian. Into this pretty story 
is woven a tale of love that is beautiful in its 
simplicity. A young girl grows large-hearted 
and broad-minded from contact with God and 
nature. The conventional world is almost un- 
known to her, but God’s world lies before her 
like an open book, and from it she has garnered 
a store of comfort and a wealth of intellectual 
riches. Deep forests are about her, yet there is 
no solitude. She lives, grows, feels, thinks. 
Then a man comes out of the East. At first he 
is lonely; then he grows weary and heartsick. 
One day he talks with the girl, and he is amazed 
at her overpowering mentality. The rest fol- 
lows, as a matter of course. Nearly all these 
stories have Puget Sound for a background, 
and now and then they contain an eloquent bit 
of local coloring. The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York, are the publishers. 
Price, $1.50. - 

ns 

“Corleone, a Tale of Sicily,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford, was first produced in serial form by 
Munsey's, but it is now brought out in two fine 
volumes by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Itis a continuation of the very inter- 
esting Saracinesca series, and we do not know 
when we have read a novel that is stronger in 
situation or more intensely dramatic. Located 
in Sicily, the story opens with a brief dialogue 
between two brothers, one a jolly and well-con- 
ditioned priest, who does not take his profes- 
sion very seriously, the other a good deal like 
aman who has been disappointed in his first 
love affair and sees everything through dark 
glasses. When barely of age, he had foolishly 
permitted himself to fall in love with a young 
widow and to become deeply involved, in a busi- 
ness way, with his father’s old enemy, one Ugo 
del Ferice, a banker. To purchase his release 





from this enemy, the devoted widow married 
Del Ferice, thus selling herself without Orsino’s 
knowledge. This left Orsino, the lover, very 
much embittered, so much so that women had 
no more charm for him. Corleone is the name 
of a once proud house, now in decay, the head 
of which died recently in a somewhat disrepu- 
table manner and left numerous heirs .and 
branches, among whom is Vittoria, a sweet 
young girl whose life has been spent in the se- 
clusion of a convent. Entering Italian society, 
Orsino becomes acquainted with her and again 
falls in love. Finally he goes to Sicily on busi- 
ness, is attacked by bandits, and kills, as he 
supposes, Vittoria’s scapegrace brother. Fol- 
lowing this comes the news that Orsino’s 
younger brother, the priest, has killed another 
brother of Vittoria, thus rendering Orsino’s 
marriage a moral impossibility. The priest is 
innocent, however, but has to suffer apprehen- 
sion. At last the real murderer appears, re- 
veals the fact that Vittoria was abducted when 
achild and is not a member of the disgraced 
Corleone family, but belongs, rather, to an ex- 
cellent house, and the tangle of circumstances 
is unwound. Through all of this runs the 
thread of the story without a single lapse of in- 
terest. Mr. Crawford’s long residence in Italy 
has made him so familiar with Italian and Si- 
cilian life, thought and action, that he is able 
to portray them vividly, dramatically, yet with- 
out extravagance of coloring. He is certainly 
one of the greatest of American novelists, and 
his fame might safely rest *Corleone.’’ 
Price, $2. 
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HAS GOLD A LIMIT? 





Mr. McArthur, the inventor of the cyanide 
process for the extraction of gold, has been giv- 
ing his views with respect to the future supply 
of that metal. He points out that true mining 
for gold only commenced about the year 1860, 
and that up to that time we had only been 
gathering up the detritus, as it were, alluvial 
deposits being merely what had crumbled down 
from the reefs. Now we are going to the sources 
and attacking the auriferous rocks, of the ex- 
tent of which we know very little, while of the 
depth to which they may descend beneath the 
earth’s surface we know still less. They have 
been traced for 3,000 feet downward, and geol- 
ogy confesses its ignorance of what may lie 
below. ‘There seems no limit,’’ observes Mr. 
McArthur, ‘‘to possible discoveries.’’ Some 
years ago the proportion of the precious metal 
obtained from alluvial workings was as four to 
one compared to what was won from its rocky 
matrix. Now these figures are reversed. In 
Russia, including Siberia, the west coast of 
Africa, British, Dutch and French Guiana and 
some of the South American States and Borneo, 
the alluvial output is overwhelmingly greater 
than that from the reefs, which is only a thing 
of yesterday. How great an increase in the 
yield may be expected to take place, therefore, 
in all these countries when the steam engine 
and machinery for crushing are brought to 
bear upon the reefs, of which the alluvial gold 
is the mere debris? ‘‘Gold-mining,’’ concludes 
Mr. McArthur, ‘“‘is just beginning to take the 
place that copper or lead-mining has occupied 
for centuries. One has no more reason to doubt 
the continuance of gold reefs than one has to 
doubt the continuance of other metalliferous 
mines. No one can say what quantities of gold 
may be concealed in the more central parts of 
the earth, nor what improved means science 
may find for extracting it from great depths.”’ 
A belief prevails in some scientific quarters 
that at a certain-depth gold exists in vast 
masses as a virgin ore, and may be hewn out 
like coal.— Butte (Mont.) Western Mining World. 
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MINNEPAUL. 

A resolution was recently introduced in the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, declaring that 
the time nas now come when itis wise to dis- 
cuss the question of a union of this city with 
Minneapolis and inviting a conference on this 
subject with the Minneapolis Board of Trade, 
each body to appoint ten delegates. This reso- 
tution, no doubt, formulates a thought that is 
in the minds of many people in the two cities. 
The old spirit of antagonism and intense ri- 
valry has pretty much died out, and a friendly 
feeling now prevails which forms a good basis 
for the proposed conference. There can be no 
question as to the advantages of aunion. In 
the first place, it would attract the attention of 
the whole country to the fact that a really 
great city has appeared in the Northwest, ade- 
quate in its resources to meet all the growing 
trade-wants of the entire region. Then, it 
would give general notice that no more effort 
and money are to be wasted here in duplica- 
ting commercial enterprises and manufacturing 
plants for the mere purpose of rivalry. No mat- 
ter in which end of the consolidated metropolis 
a new enterprise might be located, it would be 
hailed with satisfaction as contributing to the 
good of the whole. ‘There is now very little un- 
occupied territory in the interurban district 
across which the sister cities must stretch hands 
if they are united, and a consolidation would 
speedily fill that up so that there would be no 
line of demarkation visible to show where old 
St. Paul once left off andold Minneapolis began. 

If the movement for union be now begun in 
earnest, we shall have a full year in which to 
consult and to form plans of government before 
the next Legislature meets. We do not believe 
that the obstacles to forming a single munici- 
pality are nearly so serious as those which have 
been successfully overcome in the creation of 
Greater New York. We need not now discuss 


the features of a charter which would give to 
the combined metropolis a single name and a 
single government. First let us determine that 
union is a good thing and that we want it; the 
rest will follow in good time. 


OLD SUPERIOR. 

The financial difficulties of the company con- 
trolling the town site officially called East Su- 
perior and popularly called Old Superior, lends 
fresh interest to the long history of the place. 
In comparison with the young towns of the 
farther Northwest, Old Superior may be looked 
upon as an ancient burg. It was laid out, away 
back in the fifties, by a company of which the 
late Senator Rice was a prominent member. 
Mr. Rice, who was in Washington during the 
sessions of Congress, made up a party of South- 
ern politicians to visit the new town and 
brought them up the lakes from Buffalo on one 
of the old side-wheel steamboats, which at that 
time navigated our inland seas. The late Gov- 
ernor Beriah Magoffin, of Kentucky, was a mem- 
ber of this party, and so was the then vice-pres- 
ident, John C. Breckinridge. All the members 
were delighted with the summer sail over the 
calm surface of the Great Lakes, and with the 
idea of founding a city at the head of Lake Su- 
perior that might become, in time, a second 
Chicago. They bought largely of lots, both for 
themselves and for their friends at home. The 
town-site company proceeded to clear off the 
woods and build a pier, and the Government 
placed a lighthouse at the harbor entrance, 
which was directly in front of the new town. 
The whole country between Lake Superior and 
the Mississippi River was at that time an un- 
settled wilderness, and, as no farms had been 
opened back of Superior, there was no country 
trade on which the town could live. <A court- 
house was built and a few wooden houses and 
stores, and then the place went to sleeep for a 
long time. In the summer a steamboat came 
up once a month from Cleveland, but in the 
winter the only communication with the out- 
side world was by a sleigh-road through the 
great pine forests for one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

About 1865, the State of Minnesota obtained 
a land grant from Congress to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Mississippi 
River to the head of Lake Superior; and the 
Legislature was careful, in granting a charter 
for the building of this road, to specify that it 
should terminate at some point on Lake Supe- 
rior within the boundaries of Minnesota. This 
left Superior out in the cold, for the new rail- 


road company, controlled by Jay Cooke, platted | 


the townof Duluth at the other end of the bay 
and obtained access to the harbor at that point 
by cutting an artificial canal across the low, 
sandy spit of land which separates the bay from 
the lake. 
hopes of making an important town of Superior 
would have to be abandoned. In 1870 construc- 
tion was begun on the Northern Pacific Rail- 


| interests valuable. 





It looked for a time as though all | 


ter-level, and that it had sufficient slope for 
good drainage. He bought the ground and in- 
terested a number of New York capitalists in 
the formation of a company to create upon it 
the town of West Superior. Both the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany were favorable to the enterprise. The 
former built a bridge across to Duluth. The 
advantage of this site for town building, was 
that it afforded an ample stretch of level ground 
for railway yards and factories and a good wa- 
ter-frontage for grain elevators. West Superior 
grew with remarkable rapidity under the fos- 
tering care of Eastern capitalists and the 
railroad companies, and soon threw the town of 
Old Superior completely in the shade. In fact, 
the old town became merely a suburb of the 
new city. Then a final effort was made by the 
property holders in the old town to make their 
A new town-site company 
was formed, and F. P. Clarke, of St. Paul, who 
had been the energetic traffic manager of the 
Omaha road, was made its general manager. 
Public attention was again drawn to the place. 
A handsome hotel and a number of brick blocks 
were erected, and several large flouring-mills 
were built. The activity in iron mining on the 
Mesaba Range led to the construction of an im- 
mense ore-dock and to the building of a rail- 
road to the range. A new period of activity 
set in, and the population increased rapidly un- 
til the general business depression began in 1893. 
Since that time, until recently, universal dull- 
ness has reigned at the head of Lake Superior. 
Old Superior was consolidated with West Supe- 
rior a few years ago, and the united city of Supe- 
rior has now a population of about thirty thous- 
and. The cessation of lot-buying forspeculation, 
no doubt, brought the Land Company into finan- 
cial straits. When revenue ceases and outgo 
for taxes and administration expenses keeps up, 
all town-site companies are pretty sure to come’ 
to grief. The most successful enterprises of 
this kind are those which dispose of their lots 
as rapidly as possible, divide their profits and 
go out of business, allowing the unsalable lots 
to be sold for taxes. 





* 
BIG EARNINGS. 

The Northern Pacific officials were delighted 
with the unexpectedly large increase of earn- 
ings in November, which were over $900,000 in 
excess of the figure for November of the pre- 
vious year. The best feature was that these 
earnings came from an increase in freight and 
passenger business on all the divisions and 
branches of the system, and were therefore in- 


| dicative of a general return of prosperity. In 


road, and the Eastern terminal was established | 


at Duluth. Many people left Superior and moved 
over to the new town: About 1886, the North- 


ern Pacific Company, looking over the excellent | 


water-front of Old Superior and its convenient 
harbor entrance, began to think that the place 
might have some commercial importance, after 
all, and entered into an agreement with the 
esidents by which it engaged to build a rail- 
road to the town and to also construct a coal 
dock, in return for important land concessions. 
The road was built from Thomson Junction 
down the south bank of the St. Louis River, 
and a big wharf was constructed. 





At about the same time, the late General | 


Hammond set about exploring the forest-cov- | 


ered tract lying at the junction of the Bay of 
St. Louis with the Bay of Superior, and just 
across a narrow strait from Rice’s Point, in Du- 
fluth. This stretch of land was popularly sup- 
posed, both in Duluth and Superior, to be a 
swamp. General Hammond discovered that its 
| surface was fifteen or twenty feet above the wa- 





fact, the old normal conditions of business which 
prevailed before the panic of 1893 have been 
pretty generally restored, and the outlook for 
the continuance of these conditions is very 
hopeful. People at all the towns and stations 
are again buying goods and implements freely, 
and in all the regions penetrated by the North- 
ern Pacific they have resumed their old habits 
of travel for pleasure and business, which were 
interrupted by the hard times. 

The Northern Pacific directors were so grati- 
fied with the November earnings that they de- 
clared a dividend of one per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, which is intended to be the first 
of a series of regular quarterly dividends con- 
templated by the plan of reorganization. This 
is the first dividend earned by the road since it 
began operations More than a dozen years ago 
a dividend on the preferred stock was declared 
and paid in scrip. It was based on earnings for 
hauling the construction material used in fin- 
ishing the road, and as there was no money in 
the treasury to pay it, it was paid by creating 
a new evidence of debt. The present dividend 
has been earned by doing business for the pub- 
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lic, and the company has the cash in hand to 
meet it. 

It is now twenty-five years since the North- 
ern Pacific was opened from Duluth to the Red 
River Valley, and fourteen years since the 
main line was completed to the Pacific Coast. 
At last the great enterprise has become an 
earning property, largely by reason of good 
management and of improvements which re- 
duce the cost of moving freight. Its future is 
bright. Within ten years we believe it will be- 
come one of the very best railway properties in 
the country, and its prosperity will come from 


the prosperityof all the communities on its lines. 
* 


A RAILROAD TO LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


Lewiston, Idaho, is now the only important 
town in the Pacific Northwest which has no 
railroad. It stands in a deep valley, at the 
confluence of the Clearwater and the Snake 
rivers, and communicates with the world at 
large either by steamboat down the: Snake to 
the Riparia terminus of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company’s road, or by stage 
up a long zigzag ascent to the Palouse-prairie, 
where there is a branch of the Northern Pacific 
system. In its active construction days, the 
Northern Pacific projected a branch to reach 
the town and completed it as far as Juliaetta, 
making a circuit eastward from Moscow to get 
down from the high plateau by feasible grades. 
The embankment was finished almost to the 
town, but with the receivership all work ceased, 
and Lewiston has waited impatiently for many 
years for the whistle of the locomotive. The 
town is old enough to be historic in a new coun- 
try. It was established before the Civil War, 
when there was a rush of gold-seekers to the 
headwaters of the Clearwater, and when the 





| west of the Rockies. 


head of navigation nearest to the placer mines 
made a good distributing point for goods. 
South of Lewiston lies the largest section of 
good farming country to be found anywhere in 
the West without any railway outlet. This is 
the big Camas Prairie, which has a soil and 
climate practically identical with that of the 
Palouse Country, north of Snake River. In 
the town are perhaps 3,000 people, engaged in 
trade with the farmers and cattlemen of the 
prairie, and with the miners of the mountains. 
To build a road to this old town and to the 
wheat country beyond is evidently a good busi- 
ness proposition, and only the recent financial 
vicissitudes of the Northern Pacific has so long 
prevented that corporation from carrying it 
out. We are glad to learn that surveys are 
now being made with a view to completing the 
line from Juliaetta down to the town, and pos- 
sibly of pushing it southward to the center of 
the Camas Prairie District. With a railroad, 
Lewiston should soon double its population and 
make one of the most active business centers 
Only about thirty miles 
of track and a bridge across the Clearwater are 


| needed to complete the partly finished line. 


About seventy miles west of Lewiston is one 
of the terminal points of the so-called Hunt sys- 
tem of roads, now owned by Charles B. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, and operated as feeders of the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Wright is contempla- 
ting the extension of this line to Lewiston, and 
it is therefore possible that the old town will 
be blessed with two railroads in the near fut- 
ure. It will be happy, however, to get one. 
If it does, the Camas Prairie will soon fill up 
with prosperous wheat farmers, and the banks 
of the Clearwater will be lined with vineyards 
and orchards. 


THE two healthiest cities in America, ac- 
cording to the mortality statistics, areSt. Paul 
and Seattle. In St. Paul the annual death 
rate per 1,000 of population is 7.12; in Seattle 
it is 7.02. Seattle has the tidewater in her 
front and great forests of evergreen trees on 
the other side, and the conformation of the 
site secures perfect drainage. The fact must 
be taken into account, however, that Seattle 
has a larger proportion of young people than St. 
Paul, and this naturally lowers the death rate. 
St. Paul is over fifty years old and has a large 
number of aged citizens. The main fact of 
the remarkable health record of the two cities 
which lie at the extreme ends of both the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern roads, is 
exceedingly interesting and is encouraging for 
their further growth. 








THERE is a project on paper at Nampa, 
Idaho, for building a line of railroad to Butte 
and another to Spokane, and some good men 
are down as incorporators and stockholders. 
The estimated cost is $12,000,000, but the real 
cost would greatly exceed that sum. The pro- 
moters have probably failed to take into ac- 
count the enormous physical obstacles to rail- 
road construction of the Salmon River Mount- 
ains and of the great canyon of the Salmon 
River, which would lie on their Spokane line, 
as well as the cost of getting over the Rocky 
Mountains, which their Butte line would be 
compelled to surmount. The road would bea 
good thing for Idaho, which is now separated 
into two sections by a mountain range across 
which there are only bridle-trails, so that peo- 
ple in the north part of the State who have 
business at their capital at Boise, are forced 
to go around through Oregon and Washington. 














FLOURING-MILLS, ELEVATORS AND SHOPS AT OLD SUPERIOR, MINN. 


The remarkable growth of the milling industry has already been the subject of articles and illustrations in this magazine. 


We reproduce our pictureof the group 


of mills in Old Superior to show the chief industry of the town. The illustration shows the Lake Superior mill and elevator of the Daisy Milling Company, the 
plants of the William Listman Milling Company and the Anchor Mill Company. and the elevator properties of the Belt! Line Elevator Company and the Superior 
Terminal Company. Near by. on the harbor front, are the cooper shops.of the American Wired Hoop and Superior Barrel companies, and the dock of the Youghio- 
gheny and Lehigh Coal Company. All these shops, mills and elevators represent an investment of many millions of dollars, and they form a very remarkable and 


interesting group of industries. 
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the canal 
cascades of the Columbia River, so that steam- 
boats can-run up as far as the Dalles, an effort 
is being made to secure from Congress an appro- 
priation to build a canal around the serious | 


Now that 


obstacle to navigation between the Dalles and 
Celilo. 
a canal could be built with water enough for 
four feet draft. 
eighty miles of 


boats of 
gives only about 


boats to get up intothe wheat country; but the 
canal at the Dalles would open the whole of the 


upper river, and also the Snake and Clearwater | 
It is a question, however, whether low | , 
number of producing properties. 


rivers. 
railroad made steamboat navi- 
gation practically obsolete. The railroad runs 
through the farmer’s fields and enables him to 
ship his wheat from hisown warehouse; but he 
must haul his grain from the farm to the 
steamboat landing, and the cost of the haul 
may equal the entire freight-rate to the city 
where he markets it. 


++ ++ + 


rates have not 


THe Rocky Mountain Husbandman, published | 


at White Sulphur Springs, Montana, calls atten- 
tion to the great progress made of late in fenc- 
ing in the open-range country, and says that 
this does not result, as the editors anticipated 
would be the case years ago, from the occupancy 
of the land by farmers and small herdsmen, 
but from its acquisition, by purchase from the 
State or the railroad company, by the owners 
of large herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. It 
seems that there is a rush for land in Montana. 
The stockmen find that the only way to be sure 
of sufficient winter range to carry their herds 
and flocks through the cold season, is to acquire 
possession of considerable areas and fence them 
so as to keep the cattle and sheep of others 
from eating off the grass in the summer and 
fall. The Jiushandman, I am glad to note, 
thinks that the new movement will result in 
making the range country more productive, 
because it will be for the interest of the land 
owners to build reservoirs, cut ditches, increase 
the area of meadow, and do something in the 
way of raising crops by irrigation. I have long 
believed that the further development of Mon- 
tana would come mainly from private owner- 
ship of the immense areas of open pasture- 
lands, and I am glad to see that a movement 
in this direction has set in. There can be no 
compact settlement, no good schools or good 
roads, and no high grade of civilization, where 
the whole face of the country is open common, 
occupied by the herds of non-resident stockmen. 
++ ++ +e 

I AM sorry to learn that the enterprise of 
John D. Rockefeller, who, about five years ago, 
bought the Monte Cristo mines in Washington, 
built a smelter at Everett, and connected the 
two with a railroad, bas resulted in a heavy 
It appears that the mines have not been 
even moderately profitable, and in the freshets 
of last spring a large part of the railroad was 
destroyed. Mr. Rockefeller’s financial agent 
now announces that the Everett and Monte 


loss. 


Cristo Railroad will not be rebuilt, and that 
only the portion which did not suffer in the 
freshets will continue to be operated. This 


is finished around the | 


| Cascade Mountains. 


The Cascades Canal | 
additional | 
river navigation, and does not enable the steam- | 








means that the mines and smelter will both be 


abandoned, and it is a very serious thing for 


| the town of Everett, to which these enterprises 
| are of vital importance. 
| estimated at $3,000,000, which, of course, is not 
| serious 

| Without 
| District will 


Rockefeller’s loss is 


for a man of his enormous wealth. 

a railroad, the entire Monte Cristo 
become deserted and valueless. 
All the people now there will be compelled to 
make their way out through the mountains as 
best they can, and seek homes and employment 


elsewhere. 


++ ++ ++ 
THE Monte Cristo mines are located sixty- 
two miles from tide-water, in the heart of the 
Besides those owned by 
Mr. Rockefeller, there are others that depend 


| entirely on the railroad for an outlet and which 


It is claimed that. fora million dollars, | Will be worthless if the railroad is abandoned. 


We can hardly think that the railroad will be 
permanently given up. The Tacoma Ledger is 
of the opinion that some proposition will be 
made to the mine owners to contribute towards 
rebuilding it. Besides the mines of the Monte 


| Cristo District, there is a second group a few 


miles nearer tide-water in what is known as 
the Silverton District, and among them area 
The whole 
investment of capital in mines, railroad and 


| smelter is too great to admit of abandonment 


merely because the road was badly located and 
was in part swept away by mountain floods 
coming down the gorge through which it runs. 
If Mr. Rockefeller is unwilling to put any more 
capital in the enterprise, there will no doubt 
be other capitalists who will come to its rescue. 
++ ++ ++ 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Chronicle says that the 
‘*kid-gloved fingers of the Vanderbilts now 
touch Spokane through their control of the 


Chicago and Northwestern, the Union Pacific, | 


the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company’s lines, and that 


with this new and strong power in the trans- | 


continental field the scheme for a union of the 
two northern lines under the leadership of the 
master-spirit of the Great Northern has gonea 
glimmering.’’ This is interesting, but people 
in the Northwest are not speculating nearly so 
much about combinations of railway interests 
as they were a few years ago. Since times im- 


proved they are too busy attending to their | 


own affairs. 
++ ++ ++ 

DURING a recent Eastern trip I met several 
Northern Pacific old-timers who in former 
years had a good deal to do with the railroad 
and other enterprises which built up new towns 
and new States in the Northwest. I was a 
guest for aday and a night at the beautiful 
home of Henry Villard, near Dobb’s Ferry, on 
the Hudson. Mr. Villard is now well along in 
the sixties, but he is still erect and vigorous 
and shows no signs of age save a slight deaf- 
ness, which is more noticeable to him than to 
his friends. He still hasan ample fortune, and 
his home combines all the elements of health, 
comfort and elegance which good taste, judg- 
ment and money can command. During his 
Wall-Street career he never allowed himself to 
be narrowed down to the mere business of 
money-making, but kept up his interest in art, 
literature, science and national politics; so he 
has plenty of intellectual resources to make life 
interesting, now that he has withdrawn from 
business activities. His clear and vigorous 


mind, and his large experience with men and | 
affairs in” Europe and America, make him a | 


very interesting talker and he attracts to his 
hospitable home many eminent people from 
both sides of the Atlantic. He still has an 
office in Wall Street, and his faithful secretary, 
Mr. C. A. Spofford, is still with him; but he is 


| disposition wins him a host of friends. 





more concerned with the management of inter- 
ests acquired years ago, than with any new 
projects. He employs his leisure time in writ- 
ing his memoirs, the third volume of which, in 
type-written manuscript, is now nearly finished. 
The work will not be published in his lifetime, 
but will be left to his children as a record of 
their father’s life. It is full of valuable his- 
torical material relating to the Civil War, 
during which his prominence as a newspaper 
correspondent gave him the intimate acquaint- 
ance of most of the generals and statesmen of 
that period, and enabled him to look below the 
surface of events for the real causes and motives 
which produced them. 
+ ++ ++ 

THE Villards have three children. The only 
daughter is married and lives in Germany. 
Harold, the eldest son, is a member of a law 
firm. He is a thoughtful, industrious young 
man, and has recently married a_ beautiful 
Spanish-American girl, born in one of the Cen- 
tral American republics, who is talented, re- 
fined, and well educated. Oswald, the younger 
son, is now in active newspaper work on the 
Evening Post, after a-year’s apprenticeship as a 
reporter on the Philadelphia Press. He has the 
true newspaper instinct, is a very frank, genial 
and companionable young man, and will make 
his way in time up to the front rank of his 
chosen profession. In winter, the family leaves 
the country and inhabits an apartment in one 
of the Navarro houses on Fifty-Eighth Street. 
Mrs. Villard, a handsome woman of a wide men- 
tal range, is the sympathetic companion of her 
husband in his reading and studies, and has a 
decided talent for making a well-ordered and 
agreeable home-life. She is, besides, an ex- 
cellent musician, and the whole family find in 
music a never-failing source of enjoyment. 

+ al aad 

At the Windsor Hotel I met Thomas F. 
Oakes, who, with his wife, has rooms there 
for the winter. They still keep their attract- 
ive summer home at Mamaroneck, on Long 
Island Sound. Mr. Oakes has saved enough 
from the wreck of his fortune in the hard times 
to live upon comfortably, but he is still too 


| young and enterprising to remain long out of 


railway service, in which he achieved a national 
reputation as one of the best operating men in 
the country. He will, no doubt, again be at 
the head of some important road before long. 
He has the bright, quick intellect which brings 
success in this rushing age, and his genial 
Mr. 
Oakes developed the Northern Pacific from a 
single-track line to the Pacific Coast into a 
great system of main line and branches fur- 
nishing to six States their chief transportation 
facilities. He is a keen observer and a just 
critic of men and affairs, and I found an eve- 
ning’s chat with him, about old times and new 
times in the Northwest, of very great interest. 


++ ++ ++ 


In Philadelphia I spent a night at the home 
of a still older Northern Pacific man than 
Oakes or Villard—Charles B. Wright, wholives 
in a superb white marble house in the western 
part of the city. Mr. Wright was one of the 
party of financiers who formed the ‘Original 
Interests Agreement,’’ under which the first 
N. P. bonds were sold, the stock apportioned, 
and the first construction undertaken. Asa 
director of the company, he went out to Puget 
Sound in 1870 and selected at Tacoma the site 
for the Western terminus of the road. He did 
not retire from the company, as did most of 
the old directors, when Villard obtained con- 
trol, but continued to serve actively until long 
after the road was completed. Then he built 
what is known asthe Hunt system in the Walla 
Walla wheat country, into which he put three 
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and a half millions of his own money. That 
system furnishes an immense wheat tonnage to 
the Northern Pacific main line. Mr. Wright 
also owns a railroad in Texas, which he was 
obliged to take on foreclosure, and his oldest 
son is now managing it. He has been an in- 
valid, of late, from the lingering effects of 
grippe; but, although he is over seventy, his 
memory is perfect and his brain is as vigorous 
as it was twenty years ago. His daughter is 
his housekeeper and his ever faithful nurse. 
He has lived to see realized all his most san- 
guine expectations of the growth of cities and 
States in what was a primeval wilderness 
when he embarked his fortune with Jay Cooke 
nearly thirty years ago in the building of a 
railroad from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean. He has a secure place in history as one 
of the great factors in the early development of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and Wash- 
ington, and, now that age has come to him, he 
can look back with satisfaction upon his life- 
work. 


++ tt Ott 





Tus magazine has been predicting for the | 


past two or three years that the rapid develop- 
ment of Northern Minnesota would svon lead 


| origin. 


to the building of a railroad across the great | 


pine wilderness to the valley of the Rainy 
River. It looks now as though such a road 
would be built during the present year. A 
company has been organized in Minneapolis by 
ex-Senator Washburn, ex-Governor Pillsbury 
and other prominent citizens, called the Min- 
neapolis, Anoka and Rainy Lake Railway Com- 
pany, which proposes to build a road nearly 
due north from that city running through 
Anoka, Cambridge and Mora, along the east 
side of Mille Lac and soon to Grand Rapids, 
which will be its first resting point. At that 
place it will connect with existing lines that 
reach the Mesaba iron-ore district. Its further 
progress northward to Rainy Lake or Rainy 
River will not be delayed long. As faras Mille 
Lac, the road will run through a well-settled 
agricultural country. Very few Minnesotans 
know that the valley of Rainy Lake is a great 
alluvial plain, as rich as the Red River Valley, 
and that it is lightly timbered and receives an 
ample rainfall; while its climate isa great deal 
milder than the valley which is ‘called the 
‘‘Rread Basket of America,’’ because of its 
enormous wheat production. Only a railroad 
is needed to open this new country to the influx 
of thousands of settlers. 


DATA ABOUT THE YUKON RIVER. 


The Portland Oregonian says that there are a 
great many inquiries about the Yukon River 
nowadays, but very little information to be ob- 
tained in regard to it. It is claimed that the 
Yukon is the fifth river in point of size in the 
United States, being 2,044 miles in length. 
For its entire course through American terri- 
tory it is navigable for steamboats, but as to 
how large boats can safely navigate the river, 
but little is known. The first obstruction to 
navigation is at Grand Canyon, 1,866 miles 
from the mouth; but it is understood that 
small steamers can be got over these rapids. 
Lieutenant Fred Schwatka, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, explored the Yukon in 1884, just before 
he resigned. There are not, as far as can be 
learned, any charts of the river or the entrance. 
There is a bar at the entrance, or rather a 
delta, through which there are several chan- 
nels, but none is navigable for deep-sea yessels. 
Some claim that there is plenty of water inside 
for vessels of considerable draught. If the gold 
mines there last for any time, there will be 
plenty of information about the Yukon in a 
year or two. In the meantime, but few have 

















| sleeve-buttons, and other jewelry. 


any thought of going to Clondike by water. It 
isa long way from Juneau or Sitka around to 
the Yukon, some 1,200 or 1,500 miles, and a 


tedious trip of about the same length up the | 


river, which is not open till late in the spring, 
and closes early in the fall. 


* 


A MINNESOTA MYTH. 








In his serial article on ‘‘Myths, Superstitions, | 


” 


Romance and Humor of Architecture,’’ in 
Architecture and Building, Fred T. Hodgson re- 


cently devoted a paragraph to Minnesota pipe- 


stone. ‘“‘Away up in Minnesota,’’ he says, 
“there is a quarry of peculiar stone, called 
‘pipestone.’ It is situated on an Indian Res- 
ervation. 
poses, as it is too soft and resembles soapstone. 
The Indians carve pipes and curios out of it, 
and, as it is susceptible of a high polish, and 
being pink and dark red in color, it is very 
beautiful. It makes very handsome mantel- 
shelves, clock-cases, brackets, paper-weights, 


on the reservation tell a strange story of its 
The legend is as follows, and it is all 
the more interesting when told by one of the 
many Indian visitors to the now famous quarry: 

‘*‘Many years ago, before the white man came 
to this country, all the Indian men, squaws and 
papooses met on that spot to try and settle 
their tribal differences and henceforth live in 
peace with each other. The different tribes 
held many conferences, 


agreement, and as the conference went on they 
Finally this ill-feeling 


begat much ill-feeling. 


—e 
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land and Buffalo. 


of the traveling public. 


ber. 







and have double screws. 











The stone is not fit for building pur- | 


The Indians | 


but could come to no | 





For many years the old. comfurtable class of side-wheeled 
passenger steamers pretty much vanished from the Great 
Lakes and, in fact, were nowhere seen except between Cleve- 


Of late years, however, lake travel is in- 
creasing and new boats are being built to meet the demands 
We publish a fanciful picture of the 


steamer City of Buffalo, in the grasp of “Jack Frost.” This 
4 boat, which belongs to the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Com- | 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, runs between Cleveland and Buf- j 


falo and made her last trip this season on the 30th of Novem- 
There is now under construction, 
June next, a sister ship. to this fine vessel, 
passenger agent of the line writes that she will be the largest, y 
finest and fastest side-wheel steamer on the Great Lakes. 

The two magnificent steamers of the Northern line, 
ply between Duluth and Buffalo, are built on ocean models 
It is a noteworthy fact that, during 
the season of navigation in 1897, 
was loston the lakes with the exception of one man, who 
jumped overboard to commit suicide. 
the way, was the longest known on the lakes. The first vessel 
left Duluth on April 17, and the last arrived on Dec. 13. 





broke out into open rupture, and at last into a 
pitched battle between all the tribes, each tribe 
fighting for itself. The fight lasted a long 
time; men, women and children were slain. 
| At last, out of all the men present but three 
| were left, and they patched up some sort of 

peace. After the fight was over these gathered 
| up the dead and buried them in a row, running 
| north and south, and the blood from them 
colored the ground, which eventually turned 
into the stone out of which they now make 
| their pipes of peace. Near to this curious for- 
mation are three tall rocks, of gray stone, 
which are called by the Indians ‘The three 
Maidens,’ and to which, the story goes, three 
young Indian maidens ran to hide while the 
fight was progressing, and from these three 
maidens and the three young men, all the pres- 
ent Indians descended.”’ 

ical diprnccmeace Tbe 

LADY-BiIrD BEETLES ON MouNtT 
Those who have climbed to the summit of Mt. 
Jumbo have observed the great numbers of 
small lady-bird beetles among the rocks on the 
extreme summit. Their presence there is puz- 
zling. They are also found in great numbers on 
University Mountain, and have been captured 
the summit of Mt. Lou Lou in numbers. 
Why they should assemble on the bald summit 
of a mountain, with neither protection nor 
food, is a question hard to solve. They have 
been recorded from other places, and always in 
great numbers. The Missoula (Mont.) Missou- 
lian Says that no one seems to know anything 
about them or the of this strange per- 
| formance on these Montana mountains. 
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Told of the Northwestern Elevator Gompany, of 
Minneapolis. 

One point in Minneapolis is especially inter- 
esting to those who wish to study complex 
business interests. Reference ishad to Fourth 
Avenue South, corner of Third Street. It is 
here that three beehives of human industry 
nod at one another across the intervening 
thoroughfares. One is the Flour Exchange, 
another is the Corn Exchange, and the third is 
the Chamber of Commerce. Men of large affairs 
are found in the offices on these corners. Their 
daily transactions run into the hundreds of 
thousands —perhaps into millions, of dollars, 
for untold quantities of flour and grain are 
manipulated there diurnally. 

One of the largest and busiest of the great 
concerns that have offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce, is The Northwestern Elevator Com- 
pany. The president and treasurer of this 
company is D. M. Robbins, the vice-president 
is C. A. Magnuson, the secretary is Ormsby 
Soule, men who are well-known in Minneapolis 
and throughout the Northwest. Mr. Robbins 
is one of the incorporators, while Mr. Magnuson 
joined the enterprise about a year later. They 





ELEVATOR NO. 1 OF THE NORTHWESTERN ELE- 
VATOR COMPANY'S SYSTEM. 


are men of great enterprise and broad experi- 
ence, and the business conducted by them is of 
immense importance to a vast territory. It 
was established in 1882, sixteen years ago. At 
that time the company thought it was doing a 
pretty big business with seventeen elevators 
and one terminal; today it has 109 elevators 
and two terminals, both terminals being at 
Minnesota Transfer. None of this is leased 
property; every elevator and both terminals 
are owned by The Northwestern Elevator Com- 
pany. In sixteen years’ time the company has 
developed one of the most extensive grain ele- 
vator systems in the country—a record which 
may be contemplated with just pride at the 
beginning of the year 1898. 


Where are these elevatorslocated? It would 


call for too much space to name all the towns 
o favored, but it may be said, in a broad way, 
that they cover the larger and more desirable 
grain-producing areas of North and South Da- | 
kota and Minnesota. It is safe to say that 
much the larger portion of the grains handled | 
is bought from farmers and unloaded from 
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farmers’ wagons. If this magazine had not 
always made it a point to encourage the loca- 
tion and construction of elevators at every 
available quarter in the Northwest—made it a 
point to emphasize their value to grain-growing 
communities as primary markets and because 
of the better storage and shipping facilities 
which they provide, the subject might be en- 
larged upon here. But these advantages are 
patent to every thoughtful observer of events, 
and it is not necessary to dwell upon them. 
We do wish to state, however, that the total 
storage capacity of the company’s elevators is 
6,500,000 bushels, and that as much as ten mill- 
ion bushels of grain have been handled in one 
year. One of the elevators—No. 1, at Minne- 
sota Transfer, has storage capacity fora million 
bushels. 

Of course, a deal of money is investedin such 
an enterprise—for construction work, etc., prob- 
ably not less than $730,000; while the volume 
represented by the total annual operations— 
the money actually handled in transacting the 
company’s business, cannot be under $7,500,000. 
The business of the entire system is managed 
from the general offices in Minneapolis. Many 
men are employed, and large sums of money 
are distributed monthly. It is one of those 
vigorous corporations that have done so much 
to foster and develop our natural resources. 
Mr. Robbins and his associates in business com- 
mand universal respect, not only for what they 
have accomplished in a commercial way, but 
also for their high character as men and citi- 
zens. Minneapolis and the Northwest are fort- 
unate in having such men—men whose enter- 
prise extends beyond city and State limits, and 
whose fortunes, energies and great business 
abilities go to enrich and develop a mighty 
agricultural empire. 


In the Heart of the Big Woods. 

Of the many flouring-mills in Minnesota, it 
is probable that no single mill occupies a more 
advantageous position than the plant owned by 
the New Prague Fliouring-Mill Company at 
New Prague. Located in the heart of the “Big 
Woods’ ”’ region of the State—the home of Min- 
nesota’s celebrated hard timber wheat, the mill 
can command almost unlimited supplies of this 
superior grain, and is therefore in position to 
offer its patrons the very choicest brands of 


1,200 barrels. Other mills controlled by the 
same company are located at Blue Earth City 
and Winnebago City, Minnesota, the present 
total capacity of the three mills exceeding a 
thousand barrels per day. There are two ware- 
houses at New Prague. One has capacity for 
twenty-five car-loads of flour and fifty car-loads 
of feed, and the other, near the station-house 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, has 
storage capacity for at least 100,000 bushels of 
grain. Allin all, the plant has no superior and 


| few equals in the great Northwest. 


flour that selected wheat and perfect mill facil- 


ities can produce. The New Prague Flouring- 
Mill Company buys this grain from the farmers 
direct; not a bushel of elevator wheat mixtures 
is used. When people buy the company’s fa- 
mous ‘‘Seal of Minnesota’’ brand of flour, they 
get the best that the flour markets of the world 
afford. 

The mill in question is brand-new from top 
to bottom. It is constructed of cream brick, 
has a sub-basement, and is five full stories in 
height. The ground dimensions are 48x66 feet, 
the boiler and engine rooms being 38x48 feet, 
and fire-proof. Just now the capacity of the 
| mill is 600 barrels per day, but plans are already 
| being made to increase the output to 1,000 or 





About Steel Casting Plants. 

Evidences of returning prosperity are nu- 
merous throughout the Northwest. Capital is 
again willing to venture, and new enterprises 
are being announced daily. Some of these 
enterprises are of great importance and will 
prove very advantageous to the Western coun- 
try. Quite recently the Milwaukee Steel Cast- 
ing Company was organized and placed on a 
firm basis. The office and works are located at 
the northeast corner of Greenfield Ave. and 
Clinton Street, in Milwaukee. Wm. O. Vilter, 
the president, is also connected with the old 
and well-known Vilter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of the Cream City. S. Shaw is the vice- 
president, and T. F. Wambold, formerly with 
Ed. P. Allis & Company, is secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Milwaukee Steel Casting Company man- 
ufactures wrought iron crucible steel castings, 
open-hearth steel, mitis castings, special tool 
steel, gears and pinions, worm gears, cross- 
heads, connecting rods, straps and shafts, elec- 
tric motor frames, and general machinery cast- 
ings. The dimensions of the works are 80x220 
feet. The equipment is complete, comprising 
three power cranes, and an open-hearth steel 
furnace with a capacity for 18,000 pounds daily, 
running three heats. It is a very extensive 
plant, is under the best of management, and 
the company is in the field for all the business 
it can get. 


The Northwest's Rubber Depot. 

The old and reliable Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany’s house in St. Paul has recently had new 
honors and new and increased responsibility 
thrust upon it from the company’s headquarters 
in New York. In addition to Northwestern 
Wisconsin, all of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota and Montana, the St. Paul house 
will now have to work and supply a good_por- 
tion of Iowa and Nebraska. This not only 
makes a very broad and profitable field for 
cultivation, but it reflects appreciation of and 
the utmost confidence in the St. Paul manager, 
Mr. James Suydam. Energetic, conscientious 
and resourceful, Mr. Suydam is just the man 
to develop territory and to firmly establish his 
company’s interests therein. Goodyear goods 
are their own best advertisement. Any article 
that bears their “Gold Seal’’ trade-mark can 
be relied upon in every particular. 


Milwaukee's National Blower Works. 


The establishment of large industrial plants 
at Milwaukee has made that city a manufact- 
uring center of national importance. Among 
these great enterprises is the National Blower 
Works at Seventeeth Street and St. Paul Ave. 
It is here that steel plate planing-mill exhaust- 
ers, disc fans, steam hot-blast apparatus for 
heating, ventilating and drying, and dry-kilns 
and blowers, are made, the company’s catalogue 
showing an unrivaled line of these well-known 
appliances. It is a strong and reputable con- 
cern, one that interested parties can deal with 
safely and profitably. The catalogue gives 
many important details, and it will be for- 
warded to all who wish to see it. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway | ure indeed. The style is Renaissance, with a | 


Company’s New Depot at Minneapolis. 

Not long ago a representative of an Eastern 
paper asked a prominent Minneapolis miller 
what, in his judgment, were the most certain 
signs of a revival of good times in the North- 
west. 

‘*Well, sir,’’ the miller replied, ‘‘I know of no 
more prominent or certain indication ofa re- 
turn of good times than that furnished by the 
increased earnings of our railway systems and 
the rumors that are being circulated respecting 
new railway construction.” 

It is not known that the gentleman’s reply 
was influenced by the railway construction 
work that is now in progress in his own city, 
but it is fair to assume that he had something 
of the kind in mind. Anyone who will take a 
look at Minneapolis in the region bounded by 
Third Avenue South and Washington Avenue, 


will see at once that there is an unusual degree | 


of activity there. In fact, it has been the cen- 
ter of a good deal of interest for several months 
past, for it is there that excavations are being 
made for the new Minneapolis depot of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, 
an illustration of which, taken from the archi- 
tect’s designs, is presented to the public in this 
nuumber of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 

A study of the drawings will show a building 
of elegant proportions, a very handsome struct- 
























































flat roof, a construction now quite popular in 
depot architecture. Ortonville, Minn., granite 
will be used in the first two stories—the same 
kind of stone that was put into the city’s mas- 
sive court-house and city hall. The upper story 
will be of some harmoniously-colored pressed 
brick, while the furnishings are to be of terra 
cotta. The most imposing feature of the new 
depot will be the tower. 


It will be 175 feet in | 


height, well-proportioned, and of graceful de- | 


sign. 
Although the building will front on Third 


Avenue South, it will also have an entrance on | 


Washington Avenue. On these two sides the 
dimensions will be 120 and 122 feet respectively. 


The depot-room proper will be two stories in | 


height, thus insuring a high ceiling and good 
ventilation. All the other accommodations for 
passengers will be on the same floor. 

In addition to the main entrance, however, 
there is to be another one, mainly an exit, from 
the train-sbeds on the Washington A venue side. 
This will permit any unusual crowd to be hand- 
led easily. It is said that Assistant General 
Superintendent Williams is confident that, 


with such an arrangement, he can contract to | 


handle in a satisfactory manner as big a crowd 
as the city of Minneapolis has ever had. 

On the upper floor of the building will be 
found the offices and quarters of the officials of 
this division of the Milwaukee’s system. They 
will be roomy, and modern facilities and con- 
veniences will be used throughout. 

It is the intention of the company to use the 
present station until the completion of the new 
one; after that the old building will be torn 
down and the train-sheds and tracks be put in. 
There will be no interruption of traffic. The 
foundation for the new structure will probably 
be laid early in the spring, possibly before, and 
it is thought that the completed building will 
be ready for occupancy by next October. 

This bit of local railway improvement cannot 
help reminding one of the fact that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
has always been noted for its enterprise and 
progressiveness. It was this road that inaugu- 
rated the first dining-car system in the North 
west. It was the old Milwaukee line that gave 
the Northwest its first taste of vestibuled cars 


. and its first steam heat and electric-light servy- 


ice. It never lags. First in the past, it is safe 
to say that it will easily maintain its leadership 
in the future. If it sees a chance to improve its 
magnificent system of 6,151 miles of thoroughly 


oe 





THE NEW MINNEAPOLIS DEPOT OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


equipped road-bed, it does it. People are so 
sure of fast time, fine accommodations and ex- 
cellent train and road service on this line, that 
it is not at all remarkable that so large a per- 
centage of the traveling public between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago go via this route. Fre- 
quent train service and modern railway equip- 
ments make journeying over these rails posi- 
tively pleasurable. 

It must be remembered, too, that this great 
system runs in and out of many rich and pros- 
perous States. Its rails are laid in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Il- 
linois, Michigan and Missouri. In the fall, 
winter and spring, the various lines of this far- 
reaching system will carry sportsmen to the 
chicken-fields of lowa and the Dakotas, and to 
the rich game preserves in the boundless forests 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. During the sum- 
mer season the same splendidly equipped trains 
bring to the beautiful lakes of these States the 
thousands of recreation seekers from the swelt- 
ering South and East. Call.on Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent J. T. Conley at his offices 
in St. Paul, corner of Fifth and Robert Streets, 
almost any day, and you will find him busy re- 
plying to the scores of correspondents who wish 
to know about certain well-known public sum- 
mer and winter resorts touched by the C., M. & 
St. P. line. 

Traveling is made so easy over this road! 
Powerful locomotives are used, and the coaches 
are of the most modern types. Electric-lighted, 
steam-heated, vestibuled, with private com- 
partment cars, library buffet smoking-cars, pal- 
ace drawing-room sleepers and parlor cars, free 
reclining chair-cars and the best of dining-car 
service, the trains that run to and from the im- 
portant towns and cities on this system are 
numbered among the finest in the country. The 
company owns these cars—owns the whole serv- 
ice. You pay your money to one corporation, 
and it is to the company’s own conductors, 
porters and waiters that you look for needed 
blessings and courtesies. The daily service be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and the 420 miles of road be- 
tween the Twin Cities and Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, cannot be surpassed anywhere. Itisa 
popular line, and it runs through a popular 
country to popular places. It begins the new 
year under prosperous conditions, under the 
same efficient management, and with every 
hope of adding to its already grand reputation 
for completeness of facilities and ability to 
satisfy the traveling and the shipping public. 
There will be no backward movement; the 
history of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has always represented progress. 
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) NORTHWESTERN | 
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Wisconsin. 


La Crosse will soon have a new 
$100,000 hotel. 


A factory for the manufacture 
of wagon and buggy 
Racine at a cost of $60,000. 
to 100 men. 

Merrill will have a new $10,000 Catholic church. 


A $5,000 public Iibrary is among Marinette’s future | 


improvements. 


Logging interests in the State are very active this 
winter. Many men are being employed at good wages, 
and the lumber outlook is very encouraging. 


It is said that $35,000,000 are invested in Wisconsin 
brewing and malting interests. Milwaukee breweries 
alone employ 2,800 men, whose annual wages aggregate 
$1,500,000. 


The plant of the Wisconsin Grass Twine Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., is nowin operation, but it will be 
some time before the plant is completed and ready to 
turn out its product for the market. 


It is reported that $30,000 worth of stock, out of 
$50,000 desired, has been subscribed at La Crosse for 
the establishment of the Brown Binder Company, and 
an organization will be effected on that basis. Itis 
expected to have the factory at work early this year. 


Minnesota. 
Ortonville will have electric light and water-works. 


Owatonna is justly proud of its new opera-house, 
dedicated Nov. 3 


Benson, a Minnesota town of 1,200 inhabitants, ex- 
pended $100 per head this year on improvements, the 
total amounting to $120.000. 

New Ulm expended $60,000 for residences in 1897, and 
nearly $100,000 on other buildings. notably a $20,000 
flour-mil!, a $20,000 brewery and a $16,000 hospital. 

Mankatois to bs made a general headquarters and 
distributing point for D. M. Osborre & Company, the 


well-known manufacturers of harvesters and binders, | 


A single steamer. the Crescent City, cleared recently 
from Duluth for Buffalo with 201,000 bushels of flax. 
This is said to be the largest load of flaxseed ever 
carried on the lakes. 

According to Gen. C. 0. Andrews, chief fire warden 
for Minnesota, there is 1,050,000,000 feet of standing 
spruce timber in this State. This, he says, isa very 
conservative estimate. 








The State Hospital for the Insane, at Fergus Falls, 
is practically completed. It has capacity for 1,300 
patients and 200 employees. The cost of buildings and 
grounds approaches a million dollars. 


| 


axles is to be established in | 
It will employ seventy-five | 





. . . » , >| 
The American Live Stock Feeders’ and Breeders 


Convention will be held in St. Paul January 11 to 13. 


Three thousand invitations were issued to stockmen. | 


It is probable that a national organization will be 
formed. 


Rainy Lake City is looking up. Lumbering in that 
vicinity, by an American syndicate at the head of 
which is Senator Buckman of Little Falls, is con- 
ducted with vigor and willadd much to the permanent 
prosperity of the town. 


An inventory of the year’s improvements in Roches- 
ter shows a total of over $200,000, including the capital 
invested in several private manufacturing enterprises. 
This is more than twice the total of improvements 
during 1896, and is the best year’s record made by the 
city in some years. 


The season's ore shipments from Duluth, Superior 
and Two Harbors were 5,560,000 tons. This year’s 
Mesaba shipments were 2,376,063 tons, and last year 
they were 1,998,935 tons. The increasing size of the 
lake boats is strikingly shown by the fact that last 
year 903 boats carried less ore than did 617 this year. 


Brainerd, St. Cloud, Little Falls, Crookston, Fergus 
Falls, Barnesville, Alexandria—this is the rank as 





manufacturing places of the towns, north of the Twin 
Cities, leaving out Duluth, Brainerd has 14 manu- 
facturing establishments, employing 1,104 persons; 
St. Cloud has 34, with 457 employees; Little Falls has 
12 mills and factories that employ 306 men; Crookston 
shows 12 concerns, with 304 operatives, and Fergus 
Falls, Barnesville and other towns make a good show- 
ing in industrial lines. 


The Fergus Falls Journal says that the year 1807 has 
been the best in the history of Fergus Falls and of 
Otter Tail County. “This is the verdict of men who 
have watched their development and growth for the 
thirty years of theirexistence. There never has been a 
year when there was so much solid growth, so great 
increase in value, so many improvements of a sub- 
stantial character, so many settlers of means, so much 
legitimate buying and selling of real estate, so many 
debts paid.” Among these improvements is a fine 
three-story building erected by the Journal company 
for its own occupancy. 


North Dakota. 


New churches are being erected in Langdon and 
Omemee. 


The Cando Record says that the Cando roller-mill is 
doing a big business and does more to draw trade to 
that town than any other industry there. 


Wheatland's new hotel, The Mitchell, threw open its 
doors to the public on Dec. 17. It isa fine, brick house, 
second to none in the State outside of Fargo and 
Grand Forks. 


Many towns throughout the State are reporting 
substantial growth and numerous improvements dur- 
ing the year just closed. This is especially true of 
new business blocks, residences, and street improve- 
ments. 


The average yield of potatoes in the vicinity of Lis- 
bon, this year, was 100 to 150 bushels per acre, and as 
the cost of raising them did not exceed $10 per acre, 
including rent of land, the net profit has been over $25 
per acre. 


Live stock statisticsof North Dakota show an aggre- 
gate of 217,263 horses, 3,865 mules, 270,193 cattle, 297,271 
sheep, and 88,150 hogs. These figures, compared with 
last year, show a wonderful increase in cattle and 
hogs, but a slight falling off in horses and sheep 

On July 23, 1897, according to the statements of sev- 
enty State banks in North Dakota, there was on de- 
posit subject to check $1,495,956.45. On Oct. 5, 1897, 
another call was made by the examiner and the result, 
just compiled, shows the deposits at the latter date to 
have been $2,639,050.91, an increase from July to October 
of seventy-six percent. In addition to this evidence 
of prosperity. the records of different counties of the 
State show that more chattel and farm mortgages 
were canceled last fall than in any year since the set- 
tlement of the State. 


South Dakota. 
Catholics are building an $8,000 church in Kransburg. 





Edgemont’s new high-school building will cost 
$24,000, 


Work is begun on the telephone line from Pierre to 
the Black Hills. 


Kingsbury County will build a new court-house at 
De Smet. It will cost $15,000, 


The court-house at Rapid City, Pennington County, 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at a cost of 
$8,000 to $10,000. 


Reports show that during August, September and 
October, 1897, the Burlington line carried from the 
Black Hills District about 200,000 head of cattle, the 
number carried by the Elkhorn line being correspond- 
ingly large. 


The Keystone mine of Keystone has been purchased 
by Chicago and Milwaukee men, who are for the most 
part stockholders in the Holy Terror Company, for 

225,000. The forty-stamp mill on the Keystone will be 

repaired and put into operation at once. The deal is 
very encouraging to mine owners in the Southern 
Black Hills. 


Montana. 


In proportion to its population. Montana has more 
live stock than any other State in the Union. 


The State Arid Land Commission has completed the 
survey for the big canal near Billings, and bids are 
now in order. The estimated cost of the work is $175,000. 


Car-loads of mining machinery have been shipped 
to the various mining districts in Beaverhead County, 
all of which means that the year 1898 is going to be an 





eye-opener to the mining world for the production of 
gold, silver, lead and copper, says the Dillon (Mont.) 
Examiner. 


The Anaconda Company's coal output at Belt is said 
to be 2,500 tons daily. It consists of ninety cars of lump 
coal, thirty cars of nut and slack, and six cars of coke. 


The Rocky Fork coal mines are being rushed with 
orders for coal, two trains a day being required to 
handle the output. This makes business lively on the 
Rocky Fork Railroad and in Red Lodge. 


Itis reported that the Butte & Yellowstone Coal & 
Coke Company is taking steps to increase the output 
of coal and erect ovens for the manufacture of coke. 
A spur railway will probably be built from the mines 
to Cinnabar. 


The Montana Coal & Coke Company is preparing to 
make extensive improvements to its plant at Horr by 
putting in new coke ovens and equipment to utilize 
the gas, coal-tar, etc. A 100-ton smelter is also to be 
erected, and water-power will be developed. The total 
cost of these improvements will be $150,000. 


W.B. Jordan of Miles City, who recently purchased 
a large tract of agricultural land in the Shields River 
Valley, is arranging to construct an irrigation canal 
with a capacity of 2,000 inches of water. The ditch 
will extend down the valley five miles, and will re- 
claim a valuable tract of agricultural land. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, there 
were mined in the State 1,603,228 tons of coal, valued at 
the mine at $2,870,481, and 66,182 tons of coke, valued at 
the ovens at $440,637. The amount paid for labor at 
these mines was $1,400,000. The total amount invested 
in coal-mining properties in the State, in machinery, 
buildings and lands, is reported to be $3,766,750. 


The Copper Queen mining property at Mineral Hill, 
Upper Bitter Root, has been bonded by W. M. Bickford 
to Eastern parties for $150,000; also the Ravalli, Lime- 
kiln Club and the Florence End lodes, to the same 
parties for $50,000. These properties are known to be 
inarich mining belt, the formation being similar to 
the Overwhich. Arrangements have been perfected to 
have work begin at once.—Butte Western Mining World. 


Idaho. 


Presbyterians will erect a church in Newport next 
spring. 


Warrens is said to have more mining machinery. A 
ten-stamp mill arrived at Weiser recently. 

Building improvements are numerous at Lewiston. 
lt is a good town, sure to grow and increase in wealth. 


The Grangeville Free Press says that the town is 
growing rapidly and that carpenters have all they 
can do. 


A Moscow paper says that the wave of prosperity 
that struck the Palouse Country last season has been 
felt in that town appreciably. Ranchers have done 
well; they paid off over $100,000 worth of mortgages in 
September, October and November, and other large 
amounts of indebtedness will be paid this month. In 
one individual case, a $3,750 indebtedness was paid 
from the crop proceeds; in another, $2,500; in a third. 
$2,000, and so on through a long list. There never was 
a better prospect before the farmers of that section. 


There has been a strong movement of capital into 
Florence this season. Withina year, itis said, Flor- 
ence will have an aggregate pay-roll that will makeit 
one of the best mining centers in the State, and there 
will be six mills running in the camp. A year ago 
there were but two. The Poorman Company an- 
nounces that a mill has been ordered for that prop- 
erty, but it will not be put in place until spring. The 
new Hiyu mill will doubtless be in operation next 
week, and the Waverly has a new five-stamp mill op 
the way, which will replace a two-stamp mill now in 
use. The mi]l on the Ozark is running constantly and 
reducing twelve to fifteen tons of rich ore daily. 


Oregon. 


Arrangements have been completed for building a 
flouring-mill at Wasco. It will have a capacity of 100 
barrels a day. Wasco donated $1,000 and the site for 
the mill. 


Lyons’ broom-handle factory, in Coos County, 
shipped 40,000 of its best product to San Francisco re- 
cently. A portion of the consignment will be for- 
warded to Australia. 


Twenty-two counties in Oregon produced market 
products last year worth $27,820,030, as follows: Wheat 
$7,466 014, live stock $4,300,373, hay $2,908,500, gold $2,596,- 
586, fish $1,867,400, hops 1,32 


4,655, Slumber $1,303,945, oats 
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$1,250,850. fruit $1,191,620, wool 1.086.515, butter, cheese 
and eggs $1,056.128, potatoes $76,800, other products 
$670,650. 

The town of Dallas has a woolen-mill that has re- 
cently received so many orders that it has been found 
necessary to run the mill day and night, and to add 
forty employees to its force. 


It is said that the largest deposit of cinnabar or 
quicksilver ore in the U nited States, if not in the world, 
is situated in Lane County. Croppings assay twenty 
to forty per cent, and in some instances even seventy 
per cent mercury. It is estimated that there are 
3,000,000 tons of ore in sight. 


Washington. 
Spokane’s new Baptist church will cost $40,000. 


Garfield is to have a new bank. It will have a capital 
of $50,000. 


Many farmers in the neighborhood of Garfield have 
cleared $3,000 to $5,000 on last year’s crop. 


The output of the Anacortes salmon canneries last 
season was 122,500 cases, valued ut $428,500 

Seattle's new flour-mill, the Centennial, is ready for 
work. Its capacity is 750 barrels per day. 


Salmon canning will be the chief industry of What- 
com County next year, says the Whatcom Blade. 


The Blue Canyon Coal Mining Company, in What- 
com County, has increased its force to 100 men. 


The horticultural commissioner estimates that the 
fruit crop of the State last year was worth $6,000,000. 


The largest saw-mill in the world is said to be lo- 
eated at Port Blakely. The whole plant is lighted by 
electricity, which is also used as the motive power in 
all the departments. 


The cannery of the pistes Packing Association, at 
Blaine, put up for the full season 105,000 cases of sock- 
eye salmon, breaking the record of the pack of any 
cannery in the world. lt put up the enormous pack of 
3,075 case in one day. 


News from the Mt. Baker gold-fields is very encour- 
aging. Since the late sale of a claim for $100,000, inter- 
est has greatly increased. Much activity is looked for 
in the spring. Capitalists are investing, machinery is 
being purchased, anda good deal of development work 
is promised. 


The Seattle Times says that the recent strike made 
two miles southwest from Bossburg, on the Colville 
Reservation, is probably the most important discovery 
made on the reservation outside of La Fleur Mountain 
and Eureka. The surface showings are pronounced 
wonderful. The ledge is a solid body of iron over 
twenty-two feet wide, with splashes of copper running 
through the iron, resembling the ore from the War 
Eagle mine at Rossland, B. C. Assays from the top 
run from $6.44 to $9.50in gold and copper. The char- 
acter of the formation has not been fully determined, 
but surface indications are that the vein lies between 
slate and porphyry. 


Canadian Northwest. 


Kootenay produced about $750,000 worth of copper 
during 1897. 


The citizens of Winnipeg have voted for the con- 
struction of municipal water-works to cost $700,000. 


Five coal mines are being worked at Egg Lake Oreek, 
north of Sturgeon River, this winter, says the Ed- 
monton Bulletin. 


Nearly $100,000 have been expended on new buildings 
and improvement of premises in Portage la Prairie 
(Man.) the past season. 


It is said that extensive deposits of gold and silver 
have been discovered just beyond the northern border 
of Manitoba, on the North Saskatchewan River. 


Robert Wood of Greenwood, B. C. and several other 
capitalists of Grand Forks, B. C., have organized a 
company with $50,000 capital for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a saw-mill on the northern fork of the Kettle 
River in British Columbia. 


Two dividends have recently been declared by Slocan 
mines, one by the Reco of $100,000, payable January 1, 
and one by the Idaho of $30,000, payable last month. 
This is the Reco’s second dividend of $100,000 within a 
year, and makes a total of $287,500 up to date, The 
Idaho has paid $240,000 in dividends. 


Other Slocan 








mines paying large profits are the Payne and Ruth. 
Both being private corporations, their profits are not 
made public, but they are estimated by good authori- 
ties to be $100,000 per month for the Payne and $50,000 
per month for the Ruth. 





* 
“Klond, Bulletin ” 


Will be published by the Soo Line’every Monday, 
containing all telegraphic news and up to-date infor- 
mation as to best routes. services, steamship sailings, 
and every facility as same develop. Invaluable to 
Alaskan prospectors and all their friends. To be 
placed on mailing list, send six cents (6c.) in stamps 
to W. llaway, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


- 





In a Political Vein. 


An exchange says that a practical joker introduced 
the following platform ata recent Populist conven- 
tion in South Dakota, and was then forced to flee for 
his life. 

“Whereas, in spite of our frequent and positive 
declarations that the price of wheat is regulated by 
the price of silver. and that the price of farm products 
would go downif McKinley was elected, wheatis going 
skywards and all other farm products have gone up in 
a like proportion, and, 

“Whereas, this is hell, therefore, be it resolved that 
we go to raising more corn.” 


TEN YEARS SICK. 


V.ctim of Nervous Dyspepsia 








and Nervous Prostration. 


ONALASKA, W1S.—For ten years I have been the suf- 
fering victim of nervous prostration and nervous 
dyspepsia. I cannot begin to tell you or remember 
the remedies I have taken, or the prescriptions | 
have tried. Take what 1 would, I zrew worse instead 
of better, and was well-nigh discouraged. Then came 
the grateful change. One month ago—on the advice 
of my brother, who sent me a box—I commenced tak- 
ing Dr. Charcot's Kola Nervine Tablets. I have taken 
one box and gained five pounds, but that is nothing 
compared to the physical relief I have experienced. 
I am better and ‘happier than I have been for five 
years. If I could make the recommendation stronger 
I would gladly do so. Mrs. Lui.vu GLEBASON,. 

Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are vegetable 
and harmless. Their strength and vigor giving gual- 
ities are wonderful. Fifty cents and $1 at druggists or 
mailed direct EureEKA CaemicaL & Mea. Co.. La 
Crosse, Wis. 


T|Nerves 


like 
Strings 





‘ 








upon a 
musical instru- 
ment need tuning 
up when lax from 
overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
MalrExtrad 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds ae the nervous and the phys- 
ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 


hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists. 


ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N. D. 

















DELSI E 


DELSTA 


STAED] 


ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Lithographers _and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 


the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@° Write us for Prices and Samples. 





FINANCIAL. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 








Directors: 
«. WEYERSAEUSER, JNO. A. HUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, O. P. LANPHER, J. U. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, R. C. JEFFERSON, Jos. LOCKEY. 





COMMERCIAL 


Banking Company, 
DULUTH, - - - MINN. 


CHAS, F. LELAND, President. 
DONALD MACLEOD, Cashier. 


Does a General Banking Business. 


Buys and sells Exchange on all parts of the world. 
Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals 
respectfully solicited. 


Capital and undivided profits. . .$26,785.75 

Deposits. ...-----+++++0e+00+ 112,517.05 

Cash on hand and due from banks......... $44,021.00 

Demand loans secured by wheat, etc... ---- 8,000.00 

Loans and other assets....--..----.----- 87,281.80 
At close of business Oct. 5th, 1897. 








MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


soo 


811 Jackson St., 





“WILL GO ON ¥ YOUR BOND.” 


Official Bonds, 


Co arasts s’ Bonds, 
- i Court Bonds. 


Fidelity Bonds, 





THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 
(Business confined to surety rae ) 


r., Globe Bld 
ork Life Bui ved Mitemastie 


JAS. A.NOWELL, M 
909 New 
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Going to California? Phillips’ Upholstered Tourist Cars 
are Best. 

150,000 passengers car- 
ried in seventeen years 
and all of them pleased, is 
a flattering testimonial. 
Jealous imitators have 
started rival lines, but 
facilities 
and experience of the 
Pioneers in the tourist 


they lack the 


car business. 

The Minneapolis & St. 
Louls Railroad runs ele- 
gant upholstered tourist 
cars to California points without change, leaving St. 
Paul 7:00 Pp. M., Minneapolis 7:35 Pp. mM. every Thursday 
via Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line 





On November 2d, and each succeeding Tuesday, we 
willrun an additional car via Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and no snow 

The time is only FOUR DAYS via either route. In 
this age, time isan important factor in the selection 
ofa lineof travel. The Albert Lea Route being the 
quickest and best appointed, is most popular 

Through sleeping-car berths only $6.00. A gentle- 
manly Phillips’ conductor and colored porter accom- 
pany the car to attend the wants of the passengers. 

Meals served in dining-cars. or may be prepared on 
cooking-ranges provided for the purpose in a separate 
compartment. 

Full information as to ticket rates, or berth reserva- 
tions will be given by addressing A. B. Cutts, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send for descriptive mater. 





*@- 
Good Resolutions 
It is natural, of course, for a man tothink of making 
good resolutions 
counts and finds that he has been guilty of many fol- 
lies, whereupon he resolves to do better, and does so 
if he has strength of character. In consequence, peo- 
ple at this time of the year should firmly resolve to 
travel only via the Saint Paul & Duluth from now on 
when traveling between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, West Superior and other points, because it is an 
up-to-date line, running luxurious, finely equipped 
trains at convenient hours over asmooth roadbed, and 
between handsome terminals where close connections 
are made with trains running toall points. Always 
take the Duluth Short Line and go with the people. 
Maps, circulars and general information may be ob- 
tained of ticket agents, or they can be had by writing 
direct to C. E, Stone, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





“* 
To California Without Change, via “The Milwaukee” 


On every Saturday an elegant Pullman Tourist 
Sleeper will leave apg ay 8:25 a. M., St. Paul 
8:35 4. M., and arrive at Los Angeles, California, at 
8:30 A.M. the following Wednesday. 

‘ia“The Milwaukee's” famous “Hedrick Route” to 
eacrent ity, thence via the A., T. & S. F. Ry. through 
Southern California. 

A most delightful winter route to the Coast.‘ 

This car is “personally conducted"’—in immediate 
charge of an official and an attendant through to 
destination. 

Rate per berth, $6 through from St. Pauland Minne- 
apolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
morning, arriving at Los Angeles every Wednesday 
morning. 

For berths, complete information, and lowest rates, 
apply to “The Milwaukke” agents, St. Paul or Minne- 
— or address J. T. Conley, Ass't. Gen'l. Pass. Agt., 

. Paul. Minn. 


BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 


Get a_ case of 
tome , Speesee 


















_ OME ut u 

SPECIFIC ~~ 

REMEDIES by em a ase. 
— health and 
prevent doctor's 


visits. Oftentimes 
a few doses of m 
icine will prevent 
Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continued 
illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 
omonnt saved in doctor's bills. A case contains 
600 doses of 12 sel formulas without mercu- 
ry or Opiates. Price $3.00 —_ book giving 
mptome and treatment. Addre: 
Medical Ass‘n, 215 Madison ' St., Chicago. 





No. 12. Worms. Thisisaremedy forchildren with 
worms. The tablets are composed of several of the 
vegetable extracts that have a specific effect on all 
worms that children have. The dose is one tablet 
three or four times a day until the child is relieved. 

Mrs. White, Minnesota, writes: Your No. 12 is the 


best remedy for worms in children that has ever been 
put before the public. 


As the year closes, he casts up ac- | 






Btal 


FOR ae) s 
AND |e 


WOMEN, | 7," 
. 


ELECTRIC BELT ON EARTH 


YourFirst and| THIS 


LAST 
opportunity COUPON 


is good for 
World-Renowned $13. 34 
5 
DR. HORNE’S| DI0.0% 
if sent with an order 
0 Ses] for a $20.00 Pelt, not 
OP OMY | fater than thirty days 


$ 6 6 6 from date of this 
WORD. . paper. 





wr 







to get the 




















New Improved 


Nervous Debility 

Lost Vigor 

Cold Extremities 

Female 

Pains in the Back 
and Limbs 

Au Weaknesses in 

Men and 









MORE DR.HORNE ELECTRIC BELTS SOLD THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 





Women. 


OeAGENT 


meninges lA itt GOOD : il INS IN 


Complaints 






Ve make this Special — edented Offer to Ouick 
Obtain Agents in me -- Lees alities. 





Int roduc ean 











: sell ) days #20.00 EI 
Warranted to ewre Belt f : a. 
without medicines, i of I pr ‘Sesen ante “Wise 
the following diseases. tery of oar business nave we offe red to sel this Helt at such a price, but we want 
an ag i ir locality, and w eve thatif y 1 y a Belt y 1 will be so well 
Rheumatism ple i with it that you will either act as our agent or help u_to get one. 
Sciatica protean tand the Belt we are offering you for only ‘ee 66is our No. 4 Dr. Horne’s 
New Improved Regular $20.00 Combination Belt for men or womer It 1s adjust- 
Lumbago nd can be worn by any member of the far Suspensory free with every 
male Belt. It is the best Belt we manufacture; in fact, the Best on Earth, and we 
Catarrh ake no exception to this statement. We have sold hundreds, yes, thousands of 
the p to $40.00 There nota family but what sl have one of these Belts, 
Asthma as it is the best 1 cheapest doctor, and y do not have to go out of the house to 
Neuralgia ti It will t you for years w proper care, and will save itselfin tor bills 
ten times over These Electr rece e cured tl al and w re you if you 
Dyspepsia will y give it a trial, as the m stimonials which we publish in our catalogue 
: will 
Constipation ; 
os YOU RUN NO RISK IN DEALING WITH Us. 
Heart Troubles We do not ask you tosend any money in advance. If you w one of these 
_—— belts we are perfec ites willie to ddl thts te Homan anteeen aaa 4 0. D., so 
Paratysie that you can see and examine it free of any cost, just the same as if you came into 
Nervousness r offi » into any store, and if you are perfectly satisfied with jt, pay the ex 
ge ‘ } s agent the price of the tand express c sand take it; otherwise it will 
Spinal Diseases be returned to us. Can ar r offer be made you than tl We are the only 
er" manufact rs of Electric Belt » send Belts C. O. D., without asking one cent in 
Varicocele andy t If you wish to send cash with order we will prepay all express charges 
Torpid Liver guarantee the Belt to be ex re t r forfeit $100.00, 
Throat Troubles WE HAVE wow OFFERED you AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 
re . P and if wt accept it you may be sorry for it as we shall never ag r 
Kidney Complaints) ¢)\. peit at su aprice. Itseems needless to say that we are su ning abs paps 
Sleeplessness every Belt we sell at the above price, but it cheaper to introduce them in new lo 
If you want one of 


calities in this way than to send traveling m to doit for u 


cuTr ouT cCOUrO 
Order today if 


ith your waist measure in imches. Don't delay 
» you may forget it 


Dr. HORNE ELectRic BELT & Truss Co. 
112-114 DEARBORN $T., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


P. S.—If you have no use for an Electric Belt please hand or mail this adver- 















Si1aa UNO AS ATIVANNY GauNd ot 4O SONVSNOHL 








tisement to some one that you know, who is not enjoyir dhealth. By doing 
this you will fav op thons and Gn We want a go« t ery locality to whom 
we can give steady employient We only er oy have used our Belts 
and « eak of t r merits from personal experience 

ERENCES As to our reliability we refer to an xpress Company, 

kin Chicag i ther ny thousa ands all over the United States who 








ars 





ny Bar 
ha ave used our Ele ctric ‘Belts and a: pliances durin g the ps 


S WANTED "EVERYWHERE 





Setofl doz. Setofldog, Set of 1 dos. 
Tan.s Spoons Kyives Forks 






in ie ware exac’ tly as described above same day mone 
Sey) dinary offerto quickly put our Remedies vem reach of all & we 


Tas hes PIECES OF 
SILVER WARE 
12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 
Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful Sores 


design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate 

& guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
thisadvertisement who will sell our Remedies. We don task you to pay a 
cent. If youagree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful Vege table Pills & 3 
boxes of positive corn cure at 25 cts. a box, write us to-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, w hen sold you send us the 
money & we will send you absolutely free a eomplete set of atlver plated 
y isreceived. This isan extraor- 
uarantee the 
Spoons which we give for selling our 


Knives, Forks. Table ®poons and 


Remedies to be exactly as we claim. Address THE PARILLA DRU fn CO,, Station “0,” New York City. 












$1.48 - ATTENTION! - $1.48 


Agente to sel! our cele ed 20th 


watch; received highest Price Medal 


91.48 and ex. ches ; otherwise don’t take 


7 tones. 


warranted for 5 years, e« rose as ero wank to any Elgin 


tion. Just a watch which sells everywhere for $5 One 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample watch free for examination 

and if you think it the biggest bargain pay express agent 
. If money is sent with 
order watch will he sent postpaid and you sive 36cex.chgs Order 


THE COSMOS HOTEL — 


EUROPEAN. 


entury nicke! watch, 


at World’s Expos 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 





To Cure a Cold in One 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine} Tablets. 
gists refund the money if it failstocure. 25c. 


T. FRETER (0., Henrietta Bidg., Chicago. Free Bus. SPOKANE, Ww ASH. 
Day. | all kinds of Newspaper Clippings and 
acquaintances’ names. $6 per hundred. 

All drug- Particulars for stam AMERIC 








C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


News CLiIPPinG Co., Dept. J.W. Unity Biag,Chicago.lil. 


oe ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, AH. LINDEKE, «BR, WARMER. Tt. somvmacnsns | 
LINDEKE, 


Importers and | WARNER & 
| SCHURMEIER, 





Wholesale Druggists, 
“A7 rrolesale 


vaints, ot, Gians cuamoan ore DRY GOODS and NOTIONS, | ———— _— a 


| 
Fairbanks- Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steet winé- Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towe 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA | Railway and Cx ntracte ors’ Supplies 


Jobbers in 








400, 402, 404, 406, 408, £10 o Smiter St., » Cor. Gre. 











BLACK ~ ase Witt TECUTS 











NGRAVING 


-AND ELECTROTYPING ©. 
_  &/-91Pun ROUTH CT CUUIGHGO. 


MND OM RL ASI RATES ORE 


| | 


L. MARR. O° RENZ | 


Art Engraving Co., 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo naaien | ae 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. | 

















OTTO TAUBERT, | 


Tanner and eS? a 
; ee 

Fur Dresser, 

Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 
MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. ea ae 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. 

Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 


Tel. No. 1326. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





STEAM CAR FERRY, PERE MARQUETTE, PLYING BETWEEN LUDINGTON AND MANITOWOC, 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 














HOTELS: T. L. BLOOD & G. RRL BEAM 


W 1 ith Cc © @ MANUFACTURERS OF e e 
€ can supply you with any Cuts IN STOCK. 


in the Meat line, HIGH GRADE ——— 


FRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. Architectural 
PAI N TS" Iron Work. 


Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. 
Quick Deliveries. 


We Manufacture 
7 us for Prices. 


ALL KINDS OF FINE savasex.| 
“st. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


Get our prices. 
ST. PAUL. MINX. 











AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter's Materials. 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN, 


L. BISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


Packers of Beefand Pork, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 
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A NERVY GAMBLER. 


The sum of $3,500 wagered on the turn of a 
card is a sight not frequently witnessed in the 


largest gambling houses of the country, and it | 


is safe to wager that it is the largest bet any | 


Spokane faro dealer has ever been called to turn 
a trick for. Such a sight was witnessed in the 
Coeur d’Alene Club-Rooms recently, when a 
stranger, apparently a young Englishman, gave 
an exhibition of what nerve is by laying down 
that amount on a card, and won. 

Yesterday afternoon the stranger, accom- 
panied by a friend, sauntered up into the club- 
rooms, and, going up to one of the faro games ih 
progress, startled the dealer by throwing down 
five new $100 bills, with the laconic remark: 

“Give me five chips.” 

The highest-priced chips carried in the rack 
are usually $12.50 each, that when the 
stranger asked for $100 chips the dealer looked 
at him for a moment to see if he was joking. 
When the stranger repeated his remark, he 
saw he meant business. As it is customary, 
whenever the bank has a hard game, to call for 
‘Dutch Jake’’ to deal, the dealer asked the 
stranger to wait a moment and then sent down 
forhim. Dutch Jake came up, and, seating bim- 
self behind the faro box, he said to the stranger: 

“Well, sir, what is it you want?”’ 

Again throwing his money down on the board, 
he remarked: 

“‘T want five chips.” 

He was handed out five yellow chips, repre- 
senting a value of $100 each, and the play began. 
The stranger coppered two of them on the jack 
and played two straight up onthe tray. The 
second turn the cards came jack-tray, the 
stranger ‘“‘double-shooting”’ the turn and win- 
ning $100. As the placard back of the dealer 
announces that ‘‘Men with money make their 
own limit,’ the stranger played them big. He 
was lucky, for when the deal closed he had 
$3,500 in chips in front of him. 

He was preparing to cash in his winnings 
when Dutch Jake, who had finished shuffling 
the cards and was prepared to go on with an- 
other deal, remarked: 

‘You don’t have to cash in. 
all if you want to.”’ 

The stranger, to the astonishment of the 
crowd of spectators, who had by this time been 
attracted to the game by the nerve displayed, 
took Dutch Jake at his word and put the whole 
$3,500 on the jack, playing it straight up. At 
the third turn the jack won, and the stranger 
was $6,500 winner. He declined to play further, 
and cashed in his winnings. As the bank had 
not that amount of money in the drawer, the 
stranger was given acheck on one of the city 
banks for the balance of the amount due him. 

Spokane Wash.) Chronicle. 


8O 


You can bet it 





—*@e 
THEATRICAL AND MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 

The handsome catalogue of theatrical and 
masquerade costumes, and costumes for operas, 
cantatas, oratorios, etc., issued by Mrs. P. J. 
Giesen, of 316 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, is just 
what interested parties need. Mrs. Giesen is 
the leading costumer of the West, and can 
supply any and all demands in her line. 











We will give absolnte- 
ly free toevery reader 
of this a:ivertise ment 
ahandsome set of furs 

muine natural skin, 
atest style collarette 
A and muff beautify 
S lined with anatin, to 


Copyrighted. 













quickly introduce our 
wonderful medical 
Remedies. All we ask 
gis that you will sell 

only 6 boxes of our 
wonderful Vegetable Pills & 
6 boxes of Positive Corn Cure 
at 25 eta, a box. If you agree to do this write to-day & we 
will send you the Kemedies on consignment at once, * hen 
sold you send ys the money and we will send you the 
handsome set of furs same day money is received. 
MFG. CHEMIST, Room A. 82 W . 18th 5t., N.Y. Olty. 











THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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CURTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 


Expert teachers in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 


Circulars free. Mention this Magazine. 








The Leading Business and Telegraphy 
College inthe Northwest. 


8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Actual business from beginning toend. Thorough 
practical, reliable. Students enter anyteme. Day and 
night throughout the year. A course in this college is 
the quickest and surest road to success. 


Students can earn board. For Catalogue address 
F. A. MARON, PRINCIPAL, 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 





MINNEAPOLI , 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY oon scesmas 
“OURO, newincaitnns 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. 


1800 $7. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, '*™ 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Cor. 6th & Robert Sts., St. Paun, MINN. 


School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
Murray. Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. , 


I will thoroughly teach 

, you the trade in all 

ts fine branches. and 

make you a skilled, practical and experienced work- 

man in nine months’ time, and then guarantee you a 

position ata salary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 

W. F. A. WOODCOCK & COO., 
Winona, MINN. 











af STUDY LAW AT HOME. 

18 a Faculty composed of members of Chicago 
: Bar; thorough course leading to degree; en- 
dorsed by 40 leading law schools. Under 
same management as Chicago Columbia 
College of Law, a resident school. For par- 
ticulars address, 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago. 








Established 1855. 








Special Clearing Sale 
of everything in our 
Extensive Line of 


THE 


FINEST FURS 


ON EARTH. 


All Jackets, Capes, 
Collarettes, Maffs, 
Scarfs, Gent’s Coats, etc., 
included in this sale. 


Write for information 
concerning anything 
you may be interested in. 


LAIBR CU 


0 EAS? Z STREET. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Write for our Booklet. 








HYDE & H00 KERAMIC ART SCHOOL, 
j Importers of WHITE CHINA, 
and Agents for the HALL KILN. 
China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 
377 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





sma, ELCIN WATCH 


pa There are no better watches to be 






nut had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
"centre One of them you know you will have 
— sus the best timekeeper t American 


skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 

lated, will last a lifetime and are 

nown the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send toanyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D. 

with privilege of examination. if 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
our expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guarant: If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 


free; ROYAL MFC. CO. 
334 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Lk 





Can find yo rich wife, a ity 

ARE Y U | GLE wide, oe 6 loving wife; a sankey 
a husband, or an affectionate husband, of any 
description in any part of America. No 

1880, + ting with pictures and residences m: 
McDON B15, Eureka Bullding, Chicago, Tl. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 


W.S. FLynt, President. 
Wa. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 


White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
| GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
| AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 














Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. constantly in stock. | WRITE FoR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
Universal Machine Works R. E. COBB, 
P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. DEALER IN 





Manufacturer of 


Pulleys, Hangers, 
Collers, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, 
Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, ; 
Buffing Machinery, 
Tools, etc. 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


_ § 282 and 384 East Sixth Street. 
WORKS: { Corner Rosabel, 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 











SCHROEDER & DICKINSON. 
Hair Mattresses a specialty | 


Write for prices. | 
16 E. 6th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Established 1869 
' . A. L. EGE. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods 
and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 


Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn 











Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Regs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-53 E 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OHIO COAL C0. 


EXAWEeD 


and 


Sort 
CO4.L. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 








FREIGHT-CARS BEING LOADED ON THE STEAM CAR FERRY AT PERE MARQUETTE, 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


| Docks: 


Pioneer Press Building, 


| St. PAUL, MINN. 





The Crescent Creamery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger 
CHEESE. 


Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 
&@ Correspondence solicited. 













Perkins Manufacturing Co. 


PERKINS’ 
FIRE-PROOF 


Shutters and Doors. 





Iron Fencing and Cresting. 
WIRE SIGNS, 
BANK AND COUNTER RAILINGS, 
WINDOW AND TREE GUARDS. 


Sheet Steel Poofing and Siding, Corrugated Steel Awnings | 


Elevator Enclosures, Sidewalk Gratings, etc. 
313 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








THE CRANE & ORDWAY 60., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 


WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN) PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 248, 250,252 East Fourth Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Office, MINNEAPOLIS and DuLurn. 
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A Fervid Appeal. 


A man cast away on a cannibal 
When the natives discovered him they at once began 


to argue as to the best method of cooking their cap- 


was once 


tive. Finally, one old chief said: 
“Gentlemen, we are waisting too much time. Let 
us stick the prisoner and drink his blood. We can 


settle the question of cooking later.” 
Hearing this, the castaway remarked 
*“Gentiemen,it may be the custom in yourcountry to 


killand eat defenseless strangers. That's all right. 


When Iam in Rome I want to be a Roman; sol will 
not protest. But, for heaven's sake, gentlemen, don't 
stick me for the drinks for all this crowd!'’—Caatle 
(Mont.) Whole Truth. 


-—_* @ oe —_____—_- 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y 





*@e 
On to the Klondike. 


This is a popular cry everywhere and with every one, 
owing to the fabulous stories of the gold to be found 
in the Alaskan regions. But the ways are perilous 
aud death awaits the man who seeks for treasure. In 


the present condition of times, with crops bringing 
the prices they now do. there are Klondikes every- 
where, and some of them are to be found along the 
line of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, or Duluth 


Short Line. There are no glaciers, no dangerous snow- 
drifts, no death-laden passes, but a good climate, rich 
soil, prosperous towns and happy people. This line is 
the favorite to and between the Twin Cities and Du- 
luth, West Superior and other points, where close con- 
with trains running in all direc- 
tions. Always take the Duluth Short Line, for itis 
up to date and is patronized by the people. Ticket 
agents will gladly furnish maps, circulars and general 


nections are made 





_ I have the largest 


information, or they may be obtained by writing 
direct to C,. E. Stone, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn } 
*@- 
Mothers, 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, about it. It 
cures diarrhca, 


your 


mothers, there is no mistake 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. 
cents a bottle. 
Soothing Syrup." 





** 
A Wonderful Talking Machine, 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. The latest and most perfect machine has 
out. It is loud and clear and reproduces 
your own or any voice over and over again; speeches 
from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s 
greatest singers, music from the greatest bands. The 
price of is but $10, and it 


just come 


this wonderful machine 


It will re- | 


regulates the stomach and bowels, | 
reduces inflam- | 


Price, twenty-five | 
Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's | 





affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish | 


to give public entertainments. This machine is now 
_ controlled by, and catalogue and full particulars can 
be had from, Sears, Rogsuck & Co., Chicago. Just 


cut this notice out and send tothem for.a book telling 


all about it. 


-* @+— 





Great Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR Evitor: Weare selling almost every known 
drug and remedy, every known instrument and appli- 
ance, at lowest wholesale prices. Some remedies others 
sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our price is twenty-five 
cents. Our special Drug Catalogue will be sent free 
postpaid to any of your readers who will cut this 
notice out and send to us. Very truly, 

Sears, Roxgsuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





ELECTRICITY 


Cures 
Rheumatism, 
Joint Diseases, 


Pemale Weaknesses, 
Tumors, 
Backaches, 


Kidney Diseases, 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


Electrical Apparatus 
In the Country. 


| DR. 4G. F. LAPAUL, 


wvlinneapeolis. 


Corner Fifth and Nicollet, over Yerxa’s. 
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sent free on mention of this publication. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Saniple 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend Indiana. 
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THE GRANDEST WATER 





VIO GAA ET 


D FOR 
THE STOMACH 
& DIGESTION. 


BS THE ONLY) | 
Nive “tT CURT 


THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO: 


y WATER WITH@ | 
LITHIA ENOUGH | 
TO PRODUCE 


LITHIA RESULTS 
oF a Ie @ He @ 


RHEUMATISM & 
KIDNEY DISEASES 






WAUKESHA 








LOCATE WISELY. 


LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE FOR MAREET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
Creameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line. 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 

SANTA FE. 


ortunities and all other industrial 


For list of o 
de ress 


information, a 


JAMES. A. DAVIS, 
Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
Ouni1caGo, ILL. 
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ASTRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL 
PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. 
ALBERT S. GAGE, PRESIDENT. 

WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





= WYMAN, PARTRIDOR & 0, 


A7 ELOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions. 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods. 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























Established 1872. The Leading Western House. | | 
Mrs. P.J.GIESEN. | - ee =| Kodaks, 
/~ COSTUMER, | (a jj 
| Fameras, / 
= 316 Wabasha St , 
. ST. PAUL, MINN, Photo “ 
A CATALOGUE of | . mm r 
Theatrical and | Upp 16S, Ni. EY 
—_ —— 
ei: | LVFVV rnin NTT A UI/T nanos Una UT 
7 ‘ 7 |  Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
A SCROTAL, LINE COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
Flags, Banners | Ss nowadays. They are especially de- 
Y aa | signed for travelers’ uses. 
ont Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. ; bverybody Who likes pictures ought to have a Pocket 
s. L S.etc., | wATD UU <! r ‘ | Kodak; price, $5.00. 
at reduced prices. | HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in | “We ma e aspecialty of DEvELOPING and PRINTING 
LWAYS in Stock: | Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. } a Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
asks, Wigs and | ° . one ° . 2 ae . ‘ Spectacle 1 Eye 
Beards, Gold and | A specialty made of supplying families with milk from | Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
Silver Lase. Grease. | the same cow. | re: i ea carefully filled. Also all kinds 
Amery cand ST My herd is under charge of pr White, veterinary E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
aan. . u n. and is absolute ree from disease. atron- : —_ 
—— ~ popmar pony ty solicited saeeuniat atk the merits of my dairy Manufacturing Optician, 
peras, Cantatas products. 2" Mail address. 367 Daytun Ave._ 43 | 360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


and Oratorios. | 
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E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, Suoxs and SLIpPERs in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable;in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best-OIL GRAIN GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





1 


193 to 199 E 3d St., Cor. Sibley, © ST. PAUL, MINN. Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 


| Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 (Aum 
(, Sent postpaid on receipt of price ‘ 
. Ne | METZ & SCHLOERB, CaES 
shkosh, Wis, Ser 
X 4 re 






= Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 


this and man 
SeLDSSLE Tabssa'fe0'k saesets 5> 5 Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 
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“DAT BAN A BIG FAMILY.” 


A short time ago an ex-bank official in one of the | 


Northern Minnesota towns was being tried for a seri- 
ous crime, and both the prosecution and defense were 
rather careful in the selection of jurors. Finallya 
big, raw-boned Swede was presented, and neither side 
wanted him. He was as green as the leaves in June, 


and his knowledge of the English language waschiefly | 


of the kind that isn’t so. He wanted togeton the jury, 
and insisted that what he didn’t know about English 
wouldn't have done Webster any good. 

“Do you knowthe meaning of larceny!’ 
attorney for the prosecution. 

“Oh, yah! Dat ban a big family. Aye skol know 
dem all; dar ban Ole, Sven, Huns, Lars, and lot more 
of'em. All good fallers.” 

He was passed up.— St. Paul Dispatch. 


~ ee 
iS 


BETTER LOGGERS THAN HUNTERS. 


asked the 


A rather amusing story comes from the Buckataba 
logging-camp of Langley & Alderson, over in the 
Upper Wisconsin Valley. 

It seems that George Langley, accompanied by a 
friend, was out deer-hunting the other day. They 
were following an Indian trail, when suddenly they 
noticed the tracks of what appeared to be a herd of 
about twenty-five deer. As both men carried rifles, 
one of them asked the other what they would do with 
all the deer that they expected to kill. They started 





N UNSUSPECTED FOUNT OF HUMOR, 


Klondike, 


Swedish Skipper—“Aye haf girl named 
Miss Anderson.” 
Miss Anderson—“ Vell, I declare; has she much gold?” 


Swedish Skipper—*“Aye don't know, but A’l-aska!” 


after their venison, however, each man figuring that 
he would kill about a dozen. 
The tracks were followed for about two hours, when 


they rounded up at the camp, much to the surprise of | 
the hunters, who had been hurrying along stealthily | 


for fear of scaring away their game. 

When the hunters entered the camp and told their 
story, the boss lay down on the floor and shouted with 
laughter. When he was able to speak, he told the big 
Wisconsin Valley logger and his friend that on the 
day before he had brought ina number of hogs from 
one of the other camps, and that they had been follow- 
ing pork instead of venison!—Miss. Valley Lumberman. 


iS 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 


A small man in a gray overcoat walked intoatender- | 


loin saloon the other night, says the Seattle (Wash.) 
Poat-Intelligencer, and, after wedging himself in be- 
tween two devotees of “schooners,” waited patiently 
until he was observed by the bartender. 

“Did you ever hear of the Count of Monte Cristo?” 
asked the little man. 

“Did 1?” replied the bartender; “well, I should say. 
He was the greatest character we ever had around the 
place. He used to set in the corner and play his violin 
by the hour. Why, Billy used to take the instrument 
out of soak, just to hear him play. He didn’t pay 


much attention to his clothes, but he would spend his 
last nickel for a button-hole bouquet. 
“What's that you say? 


Committed suicide at Ey- 


| 

| erett? Well, that is news! What do you think of 
that, boys?” and he told them what Joe Manson had 
| written to the Post-Intelligencer about the “count.” 

There was a perceptible movement along the line in 
front of the bar, and, as if by common assent, one and 

| all saidit was ‘too —— bad” for the “count” todo such 
| @ thing. 

Then they commenced to figure on the possibility of 
| it being a fake. 

| “The count was great on jokes,” said the bartender, 
| as he drew a small keg of beer. punched the bell fora 
| nickel, and studied the letter. “But I guess it's true; 
the violins are in soak,” he continued. That was the 
| reason Manson gave for the “count’s” drowning him- 

self in the river at Everett. 

“Who was the count?” continued the bartender. 
“Well, I guess it would be hard to find out his real 
name. I don't know it. He was finely educated, and 
at one time he was Henry Villard’s private secretary.” 


ae 


AND HE NEVER CAME BACK. 


Out in Spokane, Wash., according to the Chronicle of 
that enterprising city, lives a studious man whose 
absent-mindedness, excessive generosity and abiding 
faith in mankind sometime get the better of him. We 
will call him Mr. King. Last fall his wife purchased a 
handsome cape for herself. It was to be her “best 
| wrap’ that winter, and she put it away in her closet 

with great care. Some days later she wanted it fora 

special occasion, but it was not to be found. After 
searching “high and low” for it, she went up to her 
husband's study and said to him: 

“Have you seen anything of my new cape?” 

“Cape?” said Mr. King, dreamily. “Have I seen any- 
thing of your cape? Why, no, I guess not.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Why. yes; what should I be doing with your cape? 
I—let me see. Waita minute. It seems tome that I 
— Why, yes; I did give a cape away to a poor woman 
I met at the door oneday. She said she wanted a wrap 
of some kind, and I-——Is it possible that 1 gave her 
your new cape? I meant to give her your old one.” 

“My old one is in my closet, and you must have given 
away that handsome new one that I had scarcely worn! 
Why can't you keep your wits about you?” 

“It is too bad,” said the contrite husband. 
to be more careful hereafter.” 

A few days later Mr. King was out on his lawn when 
a ragged and evil-looking tramp came down the road, 
and, with the usual tale about having just come 
from the hospital, begged for ‘the price of a meal o’ 
victuals.” 

Mrs. King, who was sitting by a window, saw her 
husband give the man what seemed to be a bill, which 
the tramp took and departed with such alacrity that 
he was out of sight before the good wife could go out 
and say to her husband: 

“You didn’t give that creature a bill, did you?” 

“Why. yes, I did. I didn’t have anything but a %% 
bill, sol told him he might get a good meal out of it 
and bring back the change.” 

The tramp must have dined sumptuously, for nota 
penny of change ever came back. 


We 


A SUCCESSFUL MIMIC, 


“T’ll try 


Less than ascore of years ago, Horace R. Buck and 
William H. Hunt arrived from the East and began to 
practice law at Fort Benton, Mont., and the Great 
Falls Tribune, of that State, relates this incident of 
them: 

“One of the ablest attorneys there was John W. 
Tattan, and soon Buck & Hunt were opposed to Mr 
Tattan in atrial. Mr. Tattan knew every juror and 
| was a powerful pleader, so that his argument hada 
marked effect. By an accident of birth, however, Mr. 
Tattan was afflicted with a brogue. which he had never 
outgrown. Mr. Hunt was acapital mimic, and realized 
his power. 

“When it came the latter’s turn to:address the jury, 
he arose calmly, and, with a sweeping bow, began: 

““*May it plaze the coort and gintlemen av the jury.’ 
and in that strain he continued for several minutes. 

“Mr. Tattan was angered, and he betrayed his indig- 
nation, but others in the court-room were laughing 
heartily. 

“Buck & Hunt won their sult, but after the verdict 
was returned, chances fora duel were considered good. 
Mutual friends of the older lawyer and the young 
lawyer interfered, however, and a truce was declared.” 








MEN CURED FREE. 


The Private Formula of a Noted 
Physician Made Public. 


Weakened Mankind May Now Grasp 
a Wonderful Opportunity. 


Thousands of men will welcome the news that a most 
successful remedy has been found for all conditions 
resulting from excesses and self- 
inflicted abuse of the physical 
system, such’as nervous debil- 
ity. weakness of the organs, etc. 
Itcuresany case of the difficulty 
Mr. H.C. Olds, who cured him- 
self after many years’ suffering, 
wants to let other men know 
aboutit. He will therefore send 
the receipt giving the various 
ingredients to be used, so that 
all men ata trifling expense can 
cure themselves. He sends the 
receipt free, and all the reader 
needs to dois to send his name 
and address, stating he is not 
writing out of curiosity, but 
wishes to give the remedy a trial, 
to Mr. H.C. Olds. Box 1802, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., requesting the free seouays as reported 
in the papers. It is a generous offer, and all men ought 
to be glad to have such an opportunity as this. 








NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 

nee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 

Rained. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 83 to 10 itored 
ire suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. Cot 
ton, 10 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pairs for 25 cents. Also 
Our CHILDREN'S “IRON” STOCKINGS, 20 cents 
per pair, three pairs for 50 cents. 

Uf any further information is desired, send for Calta 

logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 
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A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for $8.00; Gold 
Crowns for 65.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50; Gold Alloy 
Fillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
for “Anti 
’ for painless 
extractions. 


ERLAND 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


AGENTS <2°.$100we'FUnnish evenvrnine. 
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You work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 
and takine orders, Patented * Quaker” Bath Cab- 
inet. 97,000 soli. Demand unlimited. Home ne 
cessi'y. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur 
or! cated Baths at H Puri- 
fies system, produces Ol 
Strength. Prevents dise 
Colds, Kheumatism, Neu 
m Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Female I}ls, Blood, Ski, 
Nerve, Kidney troubles. Beautities Complexion. 
Guaranteed best made. Price, $5. 5 los. Write 


MOTHERS. :::3s;eec8is fees 
oe £v¢3 Dr ISAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


This cut shows our portable folding bath-tub. When folded it is five 
feet long by five inches square, an 
dimensions of the modern metallic tubs. 
frame covered with veee hears seeaaty eee duck,thoroughly coated 
with pure refined rub 

Teen be easily carried even when containing water for bath, and 
can be emptied without peeing a drop by merely raising one end, the 
other forming a natural trough; 
will lasta generation Send for complete catalogue of our folding 
Gold Medal Folding Bath-tub. Price $10. furniture and bath-tubs, Special inducement tc dealers. 


RACINE, WIS. 


ned it is the form and 


when o 
atented 


ade with our 


r, guaranteed not to crack; so constructed 


cleans as easily as a porcelain tub; 
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Timber W heat. 


oe 
A 


It is proverbial that Timber Wheat 
makes a strong, glutinous flour. Our 
mill is located so that its supply of 
wheat is largely of this kind, and, with 


A BRAND-NEW MILL, 


we are able to offera flour, both to the 
domestic and export trade, that is sure 
to stick wherever placed. 

Write us for delivered prices. 


New Prague Flouring Mill Co., 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 





GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
= buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and squaru 
dealing, you will then get a ! 
Sewing tdachine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 





can equal in mechanical con- 
§ struction, durability of working 
e parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
Si-7sen 8 86in appearance, or has as many 
re 
‘i improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle i pasenine: no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanor, Mass. Bostow, Mass. 28 Umton Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicaco, Inn. St. Lovis,Mo. Daias 
San Francisco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 


99 W. 7th St. & 








W. F. ELWESS, | $00": Sth ef St. Paul, Minn, 


| 


| 








WONDERFUL MEDICINE FREE 


PROMPTLY SENT TO EVERY MAN WHO NEEDS 
A CENERAL BRACING UP. 


lt Brings Perfect Manhood to All. 
The Createst Discovery of the Famous 


PHYSICIANS’ INSTITUTE, 


of Chicago, Ill. 


Seah 















CRATUITOUSLY, CLADLY SENT to all men who need 
it and who will write for it. 


A large percentage of the men of today are sadly in need of the right 
kind of medical treatment for weakness peculiar to men. Many cases are 
due to early vices, others to excesses, while many of the cases are due to 
overwork, worry and general nervous debility. It matters not, however 
what the cause may have bccn, the fact still remains that they all require 
proper medical attention IMMEDIATELY. 

Write us at once, giving a description of your case, and we will prep ce 
you a course of treatment specially adapted to your condition, and sence 
it to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, in plain sealed package. We can give full strength, development 
and tone to every portion and organ of the body, stop all drains and losses, and restore you 
to PERFECT MANHOOD. Failure is impossible with our method. We have thousands of testi- 
monials from all over the world. 


READ WHAT THESE PATIENTS SAY: 


Physicians’ Institute, Chicago: BLANCHARD, WasH., March 28, 1896. 


DeEaR Sres,—I have nearly finished my course of treatment, and find my- 
self adifferent man. I cannot find words enouch to praise and express the deep 


gratitude I feel towards you. Your treatment issimply wonderful. I am per- 
fectly cured, andthank you a hundred times and wil help you all T pomihts 
can. May God bless you and your work. Yourstruly, O.E.P. 


Physicians’ Institute, Chicago: Lorex, LA., June 19, 1896. 


My Dear FRIENDS,—Please accept my thanks for the kindness you have 
done me. Losses have entirely stopped and vigor he returned. I am all O. K. 
lI am better than I have been for 15 years. do not feel likethe same man. All 
my friends when they meet me, say, “* What have you been doing? Neversawa 
man come out like you.” Ever your friend, M. P. ©. 


Physicians’ Institute: Havana, N. D., Jan. 29, 1896. 


GENTLEMEN,—I wish to express my heartfelt thanks for the result of my 
treatment. During the Jast two weeks that I took your treatment the improve- 
ment was remarkable. I have had no emissions or other symptons since taking 
your medicine. My friends are all surprised at the improvement in my general 
appearance. Hoping that you may ever prosper, | remain, Yours sincerely, 


Hundreds of similar letters are now on file in our business office, and all are bona fide 
expressions of permanently cured men. Do not delay writing to us, and remember that we are 
"ot only a responsible institution in every way, but ours is the largest medical institute in 
america that makes a specialty of SEXUAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES. Inclose 6 cents for postage 
on medicine, which is always plainly sealed. 


PHYSICIANS’ INSTITUTE, 1794 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 














WINNIPEG MAN. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 
Bus meets all trains. 





CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Pire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 
Turkish and Russian Baths. Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


C.F. BUNNEL: Propr. 
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BROOKLYN.—A mass of 
,567 pounds has 


MONTANA ORE 
copper and silver ore weighing 3 
been presented to the museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences by the vice-pres- 
ident of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


IN 


at Butte, 
worth $3 


de, 


Mont. The metal in this mass is 
and the ore was taken from the 
Anaconda Company’s mines. 


The Madison 
Rock, an 


TO RACE. 
Dick 


TRAINING A MOOSE 


Mont Vudisonian says that 


old-time resident and quiteacharacter in Park | 


County,:-has a trained moose which he matches 
to trot against fast The animal 
trained to go with a sulky and issaid to be very 
speedy. Mr. Rock lives near Henry’s Lake, 
Mont., and he is a renowned hunter. 


horses. is 


LASSOING A CATAMOUNT.—In Washington, 
near Waterville, lives a poultry fancier who 
recently captured a catamount in a very singu- 
lar manner. One-day he saw the animal trying 
to devour his prize cockerels. Instead 
of going for his gun, he went for his lasso. In 
a short time he was like the man who hada 
tight with a bear; he wanted some one to help 
him let go. After narrow escapes and several 
lightning-like evolutions, he succeeded in cap- 
turing and caging the catamount. 


one of 


A QUEER STONE.—Captain Bledsoe, of Union 
County, Ore., recently found a curiosity in the 
shape of a stone in a placer claim, under eight- 
een of gravel, East Eagle Creek, in 
his county. The stone isin the form of a hu- 
man head, life size, and is so perfect that men 
who have seen it declare it is either a petrifac- 
tion or the workof humanhands. The Athena 
Ore.) Press says that it includes a neck ter- 
minating in a knob. The head and the knob 
are polished and are of greenish color, while 
the neck has the appearance of sandstone. 


feet on 





TRAVELING IN A NEw Way.—A novel equi- 
page was seen on the streetsof Billings, Mont., 
recently, when a family of emigrants arrived 
there on their way West. The Gazette of that 
place says that the unique outfit consisted of a 
miniature covered wagon drawn by six large, 
fine-bred dogs. The emigrants started from 
Brainerd, Minn., a month ago and are bound 
for the State of Washington. The owner said 
that the trip to Billings had been as enjoyable 
as the method of traveling was unusual, and 
that the dogs could cover almost as much 
ground in a day asa team of horses. One day 
they made forty-five miles. 


WISCONSIN'S GAME PRESERVES.—Old Wis- 
consin hunters say that deer are increasing in 
that State each year, notwithstanding the in- 
creased number of hunters. Estimates place the 
number of deer killed in Douglas County during 
the past ten years at 15,000. Settlers say that 
the deer have come in larger numbers since the 
advent of the white men, and that they were 
not easily taken forty years ago as now. 
Douglas County is in the extreme Northwestern 
portion of the State. It is estimated that be- 
tween 700 and a thousand deer were killed in 
that county the past yore season. Four 
years ago, in one season, 2,300 deer were se 
and shipped from Douglas County. It is 
noted deer park—a sportsman’s paradise. 


sO 





FREE TRIAL TO 
ANY HONEST MAN. 


The Foremost Medical Company in the 
World in the Cure of Weak Men 
Make this offer. 


Happy Marriage, Health, Energy and Long Life. 


In all the world today—in all the history of the 
world—no doctor or institution has given health, suc- 
cess and happiness toso many men as has the famed 
ERIE MEDICAL CO.,, of Buffalo, N. Y. 





SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 








This is due to the fact that the company controls 
some inventions and discoveries which Rave no equal 
in the whole realm of medical science. 

So much deception has been practiced in advertising 
oon this grand old company now make a startling 
omer. 

They will send their magically effective appliance 


| and a month’s course of restorative remedies positive- 


ly on trial, without expense, to any reliable man. 

Not a dollar need be paid until results are known to and 
acknowledged by the patient. 

The Erie Medical Company's Appliance and Remedies 
have been talked of and written about till every man 
has heard of them. 

The highest medical authorities in the world have 
lately commended them. 

They possess marvelous power to vitalize, develop, 
restore and sustain. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 

They cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, over- 
wor 

They give full strength, development and tone to 
every portion and organ of the body. 

Failure impossible, age no barrier. 

This “Trial Without Expense” offer is limited to a 
short time. and application must be made at once 

Noc. 0. D. scheme, nor on no exposure— a 
clean business proposition - a qomgeny of high fi- 
nancial and al ssional stan 


Write to the ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 66 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. ¥., and refer to their 
offer in this magazine. 


CALENDARS «’98 


Ua manufacture all ourown calendars. Buy from 

us direct and save middlemen’s profit. Also 

FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTING at bottom 

prices. Send us your work and let us give you a figure. 


KAMMAN PRINTING @ 


303 Jackson Street, . Paul, Min 








Don’t Stop Tobacco 


Suddenly. to do-so is injurious to the nervous system. 
Baco-Curo is the only cure that cures while you use 
tobacco. It is sold with a written guarantee that 
three boxes will cure any case, no matter bow bad. 
Baco-Curo is vegetable and harmless; it has cured 
thousands. it will cure you. Atall druggists, $1 per box; 
3 boxes, $2.50. Booklet free. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La CrossE, WIS. 





1898 BICYCLE $5.00 


to any one who willdistribute 


Weselloutright ne whigh grade 
| 1898 Bieyeles A $14.00 to 
« Don’t pay for biey- 
‘ ele peal poceheut andexam- 
ined. — Se Coy roR 
90 DAYS 0 ONLY. Don’ t delay, order now and sa 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. tine.) ) CHICAGO. iLL 
(Sears, Locbuck & Co. are thoroughly re! liable, —Editor.) 












YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping! 
Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Croche' 


Threads ; largest variety in the city, also all 
Cross-Stiteh Emb, Materials. Send stam stamp} 
for price-list. PETER BE “2 


CESTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th a.. BZ 
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Finest Cars 


THAT EVER 


Stood on Wheels. 





PIPE ORGANS 
BUILT TO ORDER 


from the BEST MATE- 
RIAL and MOST DURA- 
BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 
Pneumatic action of 
the SCHUETKE’'sS PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
System. 

Every Organ Warranted 

for five years. 
The best of references 
can be furnished. 


WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
2219-2221 Walnut st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DESIGNING _- a WOOD-ENGRAVING 
HALF TONES EMBOSSING DIES 


| ZINC- ETCHING Via lays ELEC TROTYPING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


Oc Ss @®D 


in 2022 
|} WASHINGTON AVE N 


GECSD 


TEL NO 2014 











JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


= ed 
ern System. 


Repairing - Tuning 


! ni) 
' 
area 


HH | 
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le ah Five Years’ "Guarantee 


on every Instrument. 
Office and aw 


280 Western A 
Cor. Igicbart St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











wunting FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
case 2nd you can to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
S98 respect to what we claim them to be. No 
ES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply as we can. e ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. lated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Will a lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
“Genaine #40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent $5.45 
erw: 






Chain 
‘J lady’s. 


vancing in price and our stock may not 
CO., Dearborn St., Chicago, LL 
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; a |MORTH WESTERN LINE 
| > AINMEAPOLIS ST. PAU JL DULUTH, 
Stoel, 


Aan tilyO 


MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 
| OMAHA. KANSASCITY 





This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. oseph 
and Kansas City, with through sts eeping 
Car to California every Thursday, 
Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern connect with these trains via 
North-Western Line in St. Paul Union 
Depot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 

T, W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 





BUY 


The Best and Freshest 


a : OYSTERS and FISH from 
The Oldest and Largest House. 





St. Paul. 


Mail and Telegraph Orders will re- 
ceive Prompt ATTENTION 











For LOW RATES and other information, address 





A. B. CUTTS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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IN WRITING, DON’I FORGET TO MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
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THE 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 





IN THE WORLD. 
mm mm 


Our General Catalog 


AND 


; ..-BUYERS’ GUIDE... 
| 
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illustrations, about 40,000 quotations of prices, 
weighs 2% pounds, and contains over 800 pages 
There’s nothing you wear or use but is listed in it; and 
the prices quoted place youina position to buy from us, 
in large or small quantities, at wholesale prices. We do 
not sell this General Catalogue and Buyers’ Gaide; we 
giveitaway. Every out-of-town caller who visits our 
store is presented with a copy. It costs 20 cents in 
postage to mailit. We want you to have a copy, and 
will be pleased to send one to you if you'llsend 15cents 
to partly pay the postage or expressage. It will tell 
you what you should pay for everything. You will 
have more than a million-dolla1 stock of goods tosclect 
from, and when you learn what we offer goods for, and 
compare our prices with what you are paying, you will 
open your eyes in astonishment. We guarantee goods 
as represented. If youdon’t find them so, you can have 
your money back as soon as you want it. On request, 
will tell you just what your goods will cost, laid down 


S THE MOST COMPLETE ISSUED BY ANY 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD. It has more than 13,000 
at your station. 


CARA RAR ARR AAA ARRAS 
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Send for our General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’s the key 
that will open the door of prosperity for you, and will save you 
dollars where you spend cents to get it. 





MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
« CHICAGO. 


THE GREAT MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE. __ eee. 
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Westinghouse 
AUtOmMmatic 





THE W ESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE CO, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S. As 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Now in use on 31,500 Locomotives and 613,000 Cars. 


BRA EE. 














Gate City Carriage Co., 


Incorporated. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE VEHICLES. 


The cheapest place in the Northwest to 
BUY A GOOD TOP BUGGY. 
TWO-SEATED OPEN WAGONS 
to carry 600 to 800 or 1,000 lbs. Warranted. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 

Our motto: “Live and let live.” 

GATE CITY CARRIAGE Co., 
WINONA, MINN. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATOR 


TINNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


8 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 





Big Bargains in 


! 
MACHINERY | ‘siconp‘uanp 


Engines, Boilers, Heaters, Pumps, Belting, Hangers, 
Shafting and Pulleys. 
Agts. for P.T. OLps & Son's Gas and Gasoline Engines 
Send for catalogue. 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY CO., 
125 Water St., WILWAUKEE. WIS. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 


. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 


Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
yap bones, camags when these are caused by mechanical 





ized 
ful mechanics and railway men 
services of our experts are 


Sibley’s Perfection Val 
my he ehh py Pe the load 
tng railways of this country. 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANELIN, PA. 


Ghicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


| VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


| CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 























725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


CLAMP 3”x1%” 








Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE BaRs, 


ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 





BAU CLAIRE MILI SUPPLY CO. 





Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. 
Bar Iron. Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


OrrFice: 230 Randolph St., i 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., { CHICAGO. 





)C. H. BESLY & CO..CHICAGO.ILL, USA. 


es 





GARONER DIE STOCK 





‘© ciwrs. 
Charles H . Besly & Co. ,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago. i.J. U.S.A. 


| 





Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 


Logging and Tote Sleds, 


scans LLL, AAU 


Logging 





Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Tools, Snow 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, ‘ 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 

Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


ire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


ORE EYES |) SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 


Local Admirer—‘He threw the man down on the 
ground, pinioned him, and then rified his povkets. If 
that isn’t robbery, what is it? 

Mr. Equity—“Why, I should call it a toucb-down.” 


From B 
Office Railings, 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








Easy to Handle, 
Built for Hard Service, 
Cheapest to Run. 


Gasoline Engines. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 
Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Sizes: 2 to 250 H.P. 


MILLERS, FARMERS and MECHANICS 
All Praise the (¢ 


OTTO" 








IMPORTANT TO 


‘Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Oylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. £ 


READY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. 
THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Made with strictly pure Trinidad Asphalt 
and washed gravel, by the 


WEST COAST MFG.CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 










| NVISIBLE 
SEAM. 





Factory, Waukegan, Il. 
J. P. ELMER, N. W. Agent, 
514 Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN. 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Mannufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific &. 3. 








Stowell MIs. & 
Foundry C0,, 


South Milwaukee, Wis, 








Flour Sample 


AXpor | ENVELOPES 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOOK, for grain and mill‘products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“frou Bolte'chh Out Forseda 


TORONTO, ONT. 


RW 
en OOS 
& vype writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 






| LONDON, ENG. 





































163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ROSTON, MASS. 


The PIERCE 
Farm Engine. 


No Fire. Started Instantly. 


Cut shows our 3 
a cheap, light, handy 
Engine for running 
milk separators, - Li P 
churns, etc. 2 H.-P., same style; other sizes to 

25 H.-P. Send for catalogue, stating size wanted. 


PIERCE ENGINE CoO., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


| S Made of Gott Stes! with Cold Pressed 










H.-P., 


















IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


IRONCLAD 
PAINT 








NUVW 










Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 
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It is pretty hard on a stuttering man when he! 
made to swallow his own words. 


5s 





Jones 


Bridget 


“Why, Bridget 
‘Sure, sir, it was 


this is a very small egg.” 
ust laid this morning.” 

He—“ What would you think, dear, if I should say you 
were a harp of a thousand strings?” 

She—“I should think that you were a lyre.” 

“Don’t go by fust impressions,” said Uncle Eben. 
Whad'd folks be now, ef de man dat diskivered de 
oystuh hadn't stopped ter pro open de shell?” 

Benevolent Old Gentleman—“ Now, then, little boy. 
what do you mean by bullying that little girl? Don't 
you know It’s very cruel?” 

Rude Little Boy 


“Gwon! She's my sweetheart.” 


The Professor—"George!" 

George—“ Yes, sir.” 

The Professor and ask that fat woman on 
the bicycle if she won't have the kindness to ride on 


“Go out 


some other street. She disturbs the seismic needle.” 


NO WONDER SHE GOT MAD 


She—‘“Generally speaking— 
He—Yes, you are!” 
She—“What?” 
He—“Generally speaking.’ 


Parson Johnson—‘So dis little chile am a gal. Do de 
udder one belong to the contrary sex?”’ 
Mrs. Jackson—“Yais, pahson; dots a gal, too.” 


“How statuesque your daughter is, Mr. Scadds!” 

“Statuesque? Why, I've seen that girl sit for hours 
at a time, moving a finger, while her mother 
worked.” 


not 





Mrs. Brown-Jones—“They say there will be no mar- 
riage or giving in marriage in Heaven.” 


Her Husband—-“ Good! That's what makes it | 
Heaven.” 
Yeast—"‘That man Doughton is very skeptical. Un- | 


less he sees a thing, he wont believe it exists.” 
Latesby—“He never ran into a rocking-chair in the 
dark, then.” 


Mrs. Hooley—“Could you give me something to pre- 
vent my husband from talking in his sleep?” 

Doctor—"“Yes; give him a chance to say something 
in the daytime.” 





“Are you a stockholder in any of these Klondike 
schemes?" 
“I guess you might call mea stockholder,” said the 








man who had bought while the fever had hold of him, 
“but I’m beginning to think that stuck holder- would 
be the better phrase.” 





Old Lady—“Well, here’s a penny for ye; but I should 
hate to feel that I was encouraging ye to drink.” 

Tramp—“Don’t be afraid, mum. I don’t need noen- 
couragement.” 

Mammy—“See yere, yo’ Jefferson! Wha’ fo’ didn’t 
yo’ cut me no wood to cook de fish with?” 

Jefferson—“I done ‘membered ‘bout that, mammy; 
so I didn’t catch no fish.” 





Tourist (mopping his brow, to Irish valet)—‘‘Well, 
Pat, my boy, this is Aden.” 

Pat (also mopping)—*‘‘Aden, is it? Thin, by gorry, 
sor, it’s no wondher our furst parents wint naked.” 





“That boy o’ mine ought to be as sharp an’ knowin’ 
as they make ’em.” 

“Trained him to it, have you?” 

“Trained him to it? Why, for four years that little 
shaver sat at the table ona gold brick that cost his 
dad $2,000!" 





Boarder—“This chicken-soup seems to be rather 
weak.” 

Landlady—“l don't see why; I told the cook how to 
make it; but perhaps she didn’t catch the idea.” 

Boarder—“It’s a bare possibility that she didn’t 
catch the chicken.” 


She had been looking over a prayer-book and had 
come upon the marriage service, which she read with 
considerable interest. -“‘Mamma,” she said, at last, 
‘What does it mean when the bride prom- 
ises to obey?” 

“Mean!” exclaimed her father, before 
her mother could reply. “What inspired 
idiot ever said it meant anything? It’sa 
cold, heartless bluff!” 





Jack—Where are you off to?” 

Will—“Housh huntingsh.” 

“What! At this time of night?” 

“W’y, yesh! Don't cher supposh I want 
to go home?” 





Farmer Green— Don't be skeered, miss; 
that cow is only playful!” 

Miss Ancient (out of breath)—“I never 
played with a cow in my life, man, and I 


rer 


am not going to begin now! 





boy said when they showed him the 
twins?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“He said: ‘There! mamma's been get- 
tin’ bargains again.’” 

“Itis the nature of a child to be want- 
ing to do something,” said the enthusi- 
astic kindergartener. 

“As far as I have noticed,” said the 
mother of six, “itisthe nature of a child 
to want to be doing something else.” 


Bill Pluggem—‘“I failed in my attempt 
to hold up that bank cashier.” 

Sam Swattem—‘What was de cause of 
de failure?”’ 

Bill—“Overproduction. I produced one 
gun and he produced two.” 





Visitor—‘Now, Mulligan, I want you 
to give this message to your master: 
‘That I was sorry to miss him, and will tell him what 
for when I ®ee him.’ See?” 
Mulligan—“Oi do, sir. Ye wor sorry ye didn’t hit 
‘um, an’ ye’ll give 'um what for whin ye see ’um!” 





Oculist —“There is nothing whatever the matter with 
thiseye. It suffers only through sympathy with the 
other eye.” 

Sufferer—Well, doctor, I wouldn’t mind it sym- 
pathizing a little, but it makes me tired to have it 
shedding tears over it all the time.” 





Casey—*“Oi'll wurk no more fer thot mon Dolan.” 

Mrs. Casey—“‘An’ phwy?” 

Casey—“Shure, 'tis on account av a remark thot he 
made to me.” 

Mrs. Casey—“Phwat did he say?” 

Casey—"*Pat,’ sez he, ‘yer discharged.’”’ 





Fudy—‘Isn’t Miss Smart a little extravagant? I no- 
tice that she weurs silk about every day in the week. 
Don't think I ever saw her in calico.” 

Duddy—"Oh, that’s not extravagance. The fact is, 
she is terribly set against the personal element in 
journalism—so much so, in fact, that she never allows 
herself to appear in print.” 














FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS., 


RAILROAD |, ANTS 


For Sale at Low Prices and on Easy Terms 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of 
pores fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands, lo- 
cated in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial 
attention to the 600, acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY of Mississippi, 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company.and which that company 
offers at low prices and on long terms. Special induce- 
ments and facilities offered to goand examine these 
lands, both in Southern Illinois and in the “Yazoo 
Valley.” Miss. For further description, map and any 
information, address or call upon 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner. 
OMING 


BAST OREGON comme 10 THE FRONT. 


Hay, Grain, Fruit, 
and Stock Ranches. 
Choice Mining Property. 


First Mortgage Loans, netting 7 per cent. 





FAST 


For information address 


WM. B, SARGENT, 
La Grande, Oregon. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





Near 8. St. Paul Stock Yards. 


“Did you hear what Whimpton’s little 





| \ HopewE.u CLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P. & D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I have three very choice farms, within three miles 
of the South St. Paul Stock Yards, for sale. A splendid 
location for feeders of stock. 


87 ACRES, $8,700. 280 ACRES, $12,500. 


Bes place in America fora man who understands 
stock feeding. 


E. G. MELLEM, 
408 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MINN. 





¥* 1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our mops 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


Address, 









Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. ? 
We want your property for sale on commission. 
Established 1885. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CoO., 
Spokane, Wash. 


J. W. Henderson, D.O., 


Formerly one of the staff of operators in the 
A. T. STILL INFIRMARY 


and 


American School of Osteopathy 


AT KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


The SEVILLE, on Selby Ave. Cable Line, 
Kent St. and Selby Ave., St. PaAuL, MINN. 


CONSULTATION FREE. By this method of treat- 
ment, known as Osteopathy, almost all forms of disease 
have been treated successfully even after all other 
recognized methods had been tried and failed. 




















Northern Pacitic Railway Lands. 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
GRAZING LANDS, 

| FRUIT LANDS, 

Class in | TIMBER LANDS, 


" 
Na Bey =) |aarwmsora, —™ 
’ Eee NORTH DAKOTA, 
a iN, i MONTANA. 
AY IDAHO, 
. WASHINGTON. 
YOU CAN BUY FARM LANDS in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA for $3 to $6 per acre. 
RED RIVER VALLEY for > 2. * sas 
me " NORTH DAKOTA for - a°* § * os 
i MONTANA for 2a"5 4 4 
i » mii IDAHO for : s*mwe* * 

\ iy , (i WASHINGTON for - - $3 to $10 per acre. 
A MS ar? <a Hi 


i 

iN 

BHO TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS: 

WOIOIDION O70) IOI IAG ONE-TENTH DOWN; balance in TEN equal, annual INSTALLMENTS, with 6 percent interest. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
NORTH DAKOTA and MONTANA from 75c to $2.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
WASHINGTON at 50c to $1.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY TIMBER LANDS in 


WASHINGTON, on a stumpage basis, at 75c to $1.00 per M feet. 


It is only a question of time when WASHINGTON LUMBER 
will control the markets of the WORLD. 


You can secure FREE GOVERNMENT LAND 
in MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA and WASHINGTON, 


FRUIT LANDS, either with or without irrigation, 
can be purchased in IDAHO and WASHINGTON. 








DIAMOKD EXP 


DSOMEST TRAIN 
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bit +44 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 


The GALLATIN. Valleys in MONTANA. 


he SHARE navEer Countries in IDAHO. 


The PALOUSE Countries in WASHINGTON. 


The BIG BEND 
whe amTanum Valleys in WASHINGTON. 


Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 

> New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 

Suspension Bridge without change. 


Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 
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New York OFFICE, 455 Broadway. 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 218 So. Clark Street. 


For Illustrated Printed - Gen, Pass. Agent 
Matter, Send to:: :: % CHAS. Ss. LEE; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The ARTANUM 





For terms and prices of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, write to 
WHITEHALL TERMINAL | F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Paut, Minn, 


(SOUTH FERRY ) For terms and prices of lands in Idaho and Washington, write to 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE THOS, COOPER, Western Land Agent, Tacoma, Wasn. 


NEW YORK For maps and publications descriptive of the country traversed by the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


aa . & @) . write ee weoee 


Wi. H. PHIPPS, General Emigration Agent N. P. Ry., 
Land Commissioner Northern Pacific Ry. Co., St. PauL, Minn. 











POWER-TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, (irain-Handling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELTING, Mill and Elevator SUPPLIES. 





93-95 WEST WATER 8ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE MACHINERY CO., 
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Walter Baker & Co's 
Q Breaktiast 
Cocoa. 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


li i i i ae 





Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
Trade-Mark, 


T'rade-Mark 


bears our 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Estab 


Dorchester, Mass. 


ttt 


lished 1780, 


»-- - ~~~ ~~” wee. egg 














Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 


Isolated Plants a 
specialty. 
OFFICB AND FACTORY: 

88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A. 

















EGID HACKNER, 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ Des1GNs EXECUTED. 
Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences, 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


SaLLs, 


of the best and purest 

Genuine Beil Metal. 

We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, weighing, with- 
out hangings, 22.555 Ibs.—the largest in the Northwest; 
chime of five bells for St. John s University, weighing 

about 27,000 Ibs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime and 

was ne ither turned por tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7. 





Ask your Grocer for the 


CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, 


Ana the newest invention, the 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases. 
Manufactured by B SENDERHAUF & OO., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Send for sample and testimonials. 


Engines, etc. 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other | 


Chimes and Peals | 





Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 


following agents: 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Crata, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 
265 Morrison street, Cor. hird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. MersHon, Genl. Agt. ay ass. Dept., 
319 Broadway. New York City. 


F. H. FoGarty, Genl. Agt....208 8. ng 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., ‘Page. Dep 
638 Market street, "ite Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. Epaar, Genl. Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W. M. Tuory, Genl. BBB. cnc cdcctecksesceséacs Butte, Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl. - Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwInForD, Genl. Agt.. innipeg. Man 
A. TInLinG, Gent, Agt.. ..925 Pacific Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
, . Agt pokane, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, ‘Asst. Genl, Agt........ West t Superior, Wis. 
ye Oe Or Ret eI Wallace, idaho. 
OscAR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt....162 E. 3d 8t., St Paul. 
3 F. MCN&ILL, ty Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., . Minneapolis. 
C. HAZARD, "Agent. Ws. 6c cocncateakeobhastate shland, Wis. 
5. 4 Conrap, Ticket Agt.. .. Union Depot, Datuth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept 
319 Reontdous, New York City. 
E. H. FORESTER, Com. Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 








CHAS. EWALD.........++- .319 Broadway, New York Ct 
T. KE. BLANCHE.........- 215 Ellicott square, ee N. 

E M. NSwBeEGin....230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
CaAs. Ff. SEEGER...... 47 | 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WICKBRY.. . 817 Carnegie mes Pitteburgh, Pa. 
C. B. SEXTON... ...210 Com. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. H. CAFFEE... ..32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. BE. BELCHER... ...... 000 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
DC. BBA 02 in. ch e000 deen 208 8. Cl street, 

L. OC. WALTERG.....0-0sccsees 208 S. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. MERRILIES ........ 2088 Clark street, Chi \ 
CHas. T. NOONAN......... 877 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jo DO. DAEBEER se ooo 0 ccccccccesccscesooescsesce St. Paul, Minn. 
F. M. FAIRBANK....19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. 
Ee. See 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Do Vo GRR GMBON. . cc ccoe. eden scetaccctssvecs Portiand. Ore. 
GT, BAN nsec ci.cregcctebecieauascshin ante Winnipeg, Man. 

DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
P. A. GRrogs......... ashington street, Boston, Mass. 


230 W: 

J H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8 Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOS. HENRY..... 128 St James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wma. G MASON ......... Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas. E JOHNSON....817 Carnegie Bidg , a Pa. 
Jso. E. TURNER...... .42 Jackson Place, Indianapo 

. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
NORE... 2+ ss008 ‘Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Jones, 503 W. Locust ere Des Moines, lowa. 


J. Ferry.. 32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
C. MORDOUGBH.........- Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
G LeEMMON......... 208 South Clark creat. Chicago. Il. 
BO. W. MCCASKRY.........-. 83 York stree, Toronto. Ont. 
£0. D ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
CPS 2. « caccatacegesGsetnsccedibbenasete Port land, _ 
es MNES cc: Ses -ccecccedeeuscontetuden Portland, Ore. 


. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





“— Hazen Windmill, 
The best, strongest, /, \,) 
safest, most relia le, yi ow 
best governed and 
most durable 
Windwillin KS 
Manufactured nd , or 
& ea: Mill you 


the world. 





e. shine handle doesn’t give 
roomed Steal perfect satisfaction, 
| by turning why not handle onE 
sails edge- THAT DOES? 
| ways. «> / 
7 Paribault, Minn. 








THE VILTER MPG CO.. 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and lce-Making Machinery. 








17th & St. Paul Ave., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 
STEEL PLATE 
Planing Mill Exhausters, 
DISC FANS, 

Steam Hot Blast 
Apparatus for Heating, 
Ventilating and Drying. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
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This space reserved for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CoO., 


Office and Yards, First and Canal Sts., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Hardwoods. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


,§ Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 
SporaLrine: | Artistic Floral Work. 


WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wopdertal invention for raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES 
RIVAL. For country homes, pose and 
summer resorts. Call and see it in prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 

THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 59 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

















GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


| Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHAS. H. PF. SMITH & CO., 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chieago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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